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For centuries, the material of choice for educational buildings has been natural 
stone. No other surface makes the same statement about permanence and 
quality. When you imagine Texas limestone, you see Texas Quarries, the natural 
stone of Texas. That's because our Cordova Cream, Cordova Shell, and Lueders 
varieties have graced distinctive structures since 1929, featuring the superlative 
craftsmanship and timeless durability that define Texas limestone. Your built 
legacy deserves nothing less than Texas Quarries, the Natural Choice. 
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Texas Quarries 


P.O. Box 820 Cedar Park, TX 78613 
TEL 800-792-1234 Fax 817-390-2404 
www.texasquarries.com 
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Hendrickson High School, ‘Pflugerville 
Original Texas Stone and 

Grey Modular Cultured Limestone #1400 
Architect: SHW Group, Austin 

Masonry Contractor: Р & S Masonry, Hamilton 
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Learning Curve 


Dramatic architecture on Corpus Christi campus makes a difference 


HYPERBOLIC paraboloids, to say the least, are 
uncommon on campuses these days. Modernism 
generally eschews such expressionist gestures. 
However, featured in this edition are several 
recent projects that defy the typically staid norm 
for academia by embodying evocative forms cer- 
tain to capture attention and provoke thought. 

Out on the island campus of A&M Univer- 
sity-Corpus Christi, another new structure is 
challenging minds — an appropriate response 
for a scientific research facility — with exqui- 
sitely expressive architecture. As if nature were 
demonstrating an extemporaneous geometry 
lesson, entry walls atthe nearly completed Harte 
Research Institute for Gulf of Mexico Studies 
appear to twist into elongated curves. The local 
firm Richter Architects designed the HRI with 
monumental pairs of hyperbolic paraboloids, 
actually sculpted brick-clad walls that mutely 
evoke the mysteries of science and the beauty of 
the natural world. “From a metaphorical point 
of view, we liked the idea of a building that is in 
one sense high-tech and precise but is countered 
withthe more organic and expressive,” explains 
David Richter, FAIA, who shares credit with his 
partner/wife, Elizabeth Chu Richter, FAIA, for 
the design that has intrigued their clients and 
challenged the contractors. 

The HRI appropriately responds to its wind- 
swept site on the northern edge of Ward Island, 
justa short drive from the city’s crescent-shaped 
skyline. Ward Island is a small block of terra 
firma jutting out between Corpus Christi Bay 
and Oso Bay. That location places the Harte 
Research Institute in an ideal spot to accomplish 
its mission—to study the marine biology of the 
Gulf of Mexico. Local businessman and phi- 
lanthropist Edward Harte helped establish the 
institute in 2000 with his gift of $4.6 million. 

Harte’s largesse set into motion the creation 
of the second-most heavily endowed marine 
science institute in the nation, and the eventual 
construction of the research laboratory that 


1/2 2006 


would bear his name. “Make a difference,” Harte 
said in his charge to HRI’s leadership. 

The Richters took his directive to heart. 
Evidently, they also listened to TAMU-CC’s 
president who asked for a building that would 
standasasymbol forthe “island university,” and 
then gave the architects the creative 
license to push beyond traditional 
aesthetic boundaries. The standard 
palette on campus includes a run- 
of-the-mill off-white brick that the 
Richters chose to wrap the HRI, but 
ina radically different way. Accord- 
ing to David Richter, they wanted to 
“take a ubiquitous material and use 
itin an extraordinary and expressive 
way so that it becomes something 
more—to kick it up a notch.” 

The Richters’ first-round sketches 
definitely made an impression on 
the clients, according to НЕГ head 
marine biologist Dr. Wes Tunnell. 
“When I first saw the curved walls,” 
he recalls, “I said, ‘Is this for real?” 
The twisting forms “kind of grow 
on you,” he says, especially after 
Elizabeth Chu Richter explained the 
conceptual connection between the 
design and the institute’s scientific 
explorations. David Richter says the 
clients were energized by the spirit 
of the design, which, now that the 
building is almost done, comes to life 
when sunlight plays on the surfaces. 
Inward sides of the entry walls are 
equally expressive, with bluish glass tile conjur- 
ing images of ocean waves and seashell nacre. 

With WHR in Houston as associate architect 
and Walter P. Moore providing structural engi- 
neering services, the Richters have achieved 
their goal to “make а building that was up to the 
task that the institute wants to accomplish.” 


STEPHEN SHARPE 


Entrances to the HRI conference center (shown in top 


photo) and the three-story stairwell express the sci- 
entific explorations conducted inside. The 57,000-sf 
facility is expected to be completed early this year. 
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NEWS 


МА'5 Kemper Award Honors Tittle 


WASHINGTON, ос JamesD. Tittle, FAIA, 
of the Tittle Luther Partnership in Abilene is the 
2006 recipient of the Kemper Award for Service 
to the Profession. The Kemper Award, named 
in memory of the national AIA's first executive 
director, recognizes individuals who contribute 
significantly to the 
profession of archi- 
tecture through ser- 
vice to the AIA. 
Tittle’s career 
amounts to “an 
extraordinary 50 
years of service,” 
according to his 
nominators, who 
also praised Title for 


his “dedication of a 


James D. Tittle, FAIA professional lifetime 


of quiet leadership through practice, in positions 
of leadership and in civic activities.” 

Tittle founded the Tittle Luther Partnership in 
1957 with John J. Luther. Since then the firm has 
grown from three employees to a staff of 20. Over 
the past five decades, the firm’s work has trans- 
formed the Abilene landscape with the design 
of numerous landmarks including the Taylor 
County Courthouse, Abilene Regional Airport 
and Ше Hendrick Medical Center, to name а few. 
In 2003 the Tittle Luther Partnership was named 
TSA’s Firm of the Year. 

“Tam very humbled by it all,” Tittle said of 
the award. “The AIA has done a lot more for me 
than I have ever done for it. So it makes me very 
pleased to join the cadence of all those people 
who have preceded me in this, including a lot of 
good friends. It is honored territory, and I am 
very appreciative.” 


The AIA membership will celebrate Tittle’s 
leadership and dedication during the 2006 AIA 
National Convention in Los Angeles scheduled 
in June. 

Tittle's devotion to the AIA manifests itself 
through service at the local, state, and national 
levels in many ways. Highlights include 1958 
charter membership in the Abilene Chapter of 
the AIA, for which he served as chapter president 
іп 1973. He was on the board of the Texas Society 
of Architects, including service as president 
in 1993. Nationally, he sat on the Institute's 
Board of Directors, as juror and presenter for 
the Institute’s honors program, and as regional 
director for the National Council of Architec- 
tural Registration Boards. Tittle has also been 
active at the national level through the American 
Architectural Foundation, serving on the AAF 
Board of Regents from 1992-1998. 


Predock to Receive AIA Gold Medal 


WASHINGTON, ос Antoine Predock, 
FAIA, will be presented the 2006 AIA Gold 
Medal, the highest honor conferred by AIA, at 
the American Architectural Foundation Accent 
on Architecture Gala. The event will be held 
on Feb. 10 at the National Building Museum 
in Washington, D.C. 
The medal, bestowed 
annually, honors an 
individual whose 
significant body of 
work has had a last- 
ing influence on the 
theory and practice 
of architecture. 
“Arguably, more 


than any American 


Antoine Predock, FAIA 


architect of anytime, 
Antoine Predock has 
asserted a personal and place-inspired vision 
of architecture with such passion and convic- 
tion that his buildings have been universally 
embraced," said Thomas Howorth, FAIA, chair 
of the Gold Medal committee. 

The scope of Predock's work ranges from the 
famed Turtle Creek house in Dallas to interna- 
tional projects includingthe new National Palace 
Museum in Taiwan. He also designed Austin City 
Hall and Public Plaza and the award-winning 
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U.S. Courthouse in El Paso, slated for comple- 
tion in 2007. Predock's ability to amalgamate 
contemporary work with historical context, for 
which he is well-known, is demonstrated in his 
buildings at Stanford and Rice universities. 

His approach to design is inspired by his 
geographic surroundings — the American West 
—and interaction with the land plays a vital role 
inhis work. Through environmental sensitivity 
and the integration of a site’s history and culture 
into the design, Predock’s highly contextual 
work honors the natural environment in which 
itis built. 

A chief example is his design for the Trinity 
Interpretive Center in Dallas. Scheduled for 
completion in 2008, the $8.2 million project will 
be built onthe site ofa120-acre reclaimed landfill 
at the edge of the Great Trinity Forest. The project 
was commissioned by the City of Dallas Park 
and Recreation Department, with the National 
Audubon Society as managingpartner. 

As the sixty-second AIA Gold Medalist, 
Predock joins the ranks of past recipients such 
as Thomas Jefferson, Frank Lloyd Wright, 
LeCorbusier, Cesar Pelli, and last year’s recipi- 
ent, Santiago Calatrava. Predock’s name will 
be added to the granite Wall of Honor at the AIA 
headquarters. 


Trinity Interpretive Center 


EI Paso U.S. Courthouse 
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NEWS 


UT Austin’s SNAP House Comes Home 


AUSTIN Followingitsreturnhomein October 
fromthe 2005 Solar Decathlon, held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., the University of Texas at Austin School 
of Architecture’s SNAP House began phase 
two of an already remarkable life. The 800-sf 
experimental, pre-fabricated dwelling has been 
donated for use as affordable housing ina neigh- 
borhood not far from the university campus. The 
house will be hooked into the Austin Energy grid, 
supplying enough power to eliminate the utility 
bills for its tenants while also supporting the 
needs of two adjacent homes. 

Designed by a team of graduate students 
from architecture, engineering, and landscape 
disciplines, the SNAP House finished in sixth 
place out of a field of 18 entries in the national 
competition, held October 4-16. (The project 
won top honors for “buildability” as judged by 
the National Association of Home Builders.) 
Organized by the U.S. Department of Energy, in 
partnership with the National Renewable Energy 
Laboratory, the Solar Decathlon provided a rare 
public forum for architecture as more than 
100,000 visitors toured the temporary “solar vil- 
lage” erected on the National Mall for nine days. 
Teams of students from universities around the 
U.S. presented their ideas to homeowners and 
engineers alike, with ОТ" SolarD team members 
answering tough questions on affordability and 
construction techniques while distributing 
resources about their design and further read- 
ings on renewable energy. 

Last summer, after interviewing several non- 
proht organizations, the SolarD team voted to 
donate the house to the Blackland Community 
Development Corporation once they hauled the 
experimental pre-fabricated structure back to 
Austin. Blackland CDC impressed the students 
with its affordable housing efforts in East Austin. 
The small neighborhood group has worked 
diligently for more than 30 years to preserve the 
properties and cultural heritage of primarily low- 
income families who live in the quiet residential 
area just east of the UT campus across Interstate 
35. The SNAP House is expected to be ready for 
occupancy in mid-January. 

During the two-year process of crafting the 
SNAP (Super Nifty Action Package) House, 
the UT students worked with the guidance of 
faculty advisors and industry professionals 
to design, model, and construct the pre-fab 
dwelling outfitted to be powered completely by 
solar energy. The students also raised funds, 
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UT’s SNAP House, seen in the foreground second from right, placed sixth in the 2005 Solar Decathlon in Washington, D.C. 


secured material donations, and coordinated 
logistics to transport the house on semi-trailers 
to Washington and back again. The design/build 
project offered lessons that went far beyond 
those learned through a standard studio edu- 
cation. Challenged to test their ideas through 
a full-scale construction, students began to 
understand the implicit networks of communi- 
cation and collaboration necessary to complete 
a project. In the translation from drawing to 
building, they gained a special respect for the 
tolerance and character of specific materials, 
their thickness, weight, and measure. The expe- 
rience was invaluable, says Rachel Carson, one 
of the SolarD team leaders. In addition to the fact 
that she now “knows what a self-tapping screw 
looks like,” she feels the project reinforced her 
confidence as a designer: “That we created a 
system of building and then actually executed 
it is empowering.” 

Some lessons were learned the hard way—by 
undoing and redoing tasks to get it “right,” mea- 
sured as much by the elegance of a well-crafted 
detail as by its performance in keeping the rain 
out or meeting standards for accessibility. “I 
know how to use more power tools than I ever 
would have expected ... and about how things 
actually get built,” says team member Adam 
Schreiber, adding, “It’s taught me a lot about 
design as a continuing process.” Often working 


in pairs or small groups, the students learned 
first-hand how communication — whether suc- 
cessful or not - among team members affected 
the quality of the task at hand. This was put to 
thetestduringthe four-day assembly ofthe final 
construction of the SNAP House on ће National 
Mall. “The trucks arrived just after midnight 
and we continued working until almost mid- 
night the next day,” says landscape architecture 
student Carly Shepherd. “During the first 24, 
hours, we unloaded three trucks, prepared the 
foundation, and placed all four [of the house] 
modules on the rails.” She expresses amazement 
that “such a small group could pull together like 
we had and achieve so much.” 

For many students, constructing the SNAP 
House was their first time to be on a jobsite, yet 
even those with previous construction experi- 
ence recognized the shift in their perspective. 
“I thought I understood the complexity of trades 
and skills that go into designing and building a 
structure,” say Sunshine Mathon, a third-year 
student in the sustainable design program, and 
one of the team’s site managers, “but the reality 
of a project like the UT Solar Decathlon House 
humbles me.” When asked if this experience 
has also changed his thinking about architec- 


“SNAP” continued on page 75 
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NEWS 


‘Conversations’ on Texas Modernism 


ARLINGTON What was it like designing 
architecture in the International Style in con- 
servative post-war North Texas? What inspired 
the pioneers of Texas Modernism? Howwas their 
work received by their clients and the public? 
And in what way is it different today? These were 
a few of the questions pondered during a sym- 
posium held Nov. 12 at the University of Texas at 
Arlington School of Architecture. The program, 
“Conversations with Texas Modernists: Two 
Generations,” was organized and sponsored by 
the recently chartered North Texas chapter of 
DOCOMOMO-US, an organization dedicated to 
the documentation, study, and preservation of 
Modern architecture. 

The symposium format consisted of a series 
of informal conversations pairing a first-gen- 
eration Modernist with a second-generation 
counterpart, followed by a panel discussion fea- 
turing all ofthe participants. The pairings were 
Jim Wiley, FAIA, and Joe McCall, FAIA, (both 
of the Oglesby Group, now Oglesby Greene), 
E.G. Hamilton, FAIA, and Mark Dilworth, AIA, 
(both of Harrell & Hamilton, now Omniplan), 
and Frank Welch with Max Levy (of their own 
eponymous firms). 

Willis Winters, AIA, opened the program 
with an insightful analysis of the architectural 
context of the era. His presentation traced the 
history of modernism in Texas notingthe semi- 
nal influence of the work of David Williams and 
the buildings of the Texas Centennial at Fair 
Park. He also reviewed the Dallas branch of his 
architectural genealogy chart, which showed 
how many important figures were alumni of 
certain firms, the Oglesby Group being one of 
the most common. 

Oglesby Group veterans Wiley and McCall 
helped to explain the origins of that revered 
firm and how it became so influential. Wiley, 


Hamilton and Dilworth shared opinions about Texas Modernism. 
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‘Conversations’ panelists included, from left to right, Mark Dilworth, AIA; E.G. Hamilton, FAIA; Frank Welch, FAIA; Max Levy, FAIA; 
Jim Wiley, FAIA; and moderator Willis Winters, AIA. Not shown is Joe McCall, FAIA. 


longtime partner of the late Bud Oglesby, 
recounted his failed attempts to gain employ- 
ment in Dallas with the two architects he 
admired most (Harwell Hamilton Harris and 
Howard Meyer) before ending up in Boston 
where he designed pre-fabricated housing for 
WWII veterans. Upon his subsequent return 
to Texas, Wiley said, he discovered a dearth of 
clients who wanted Modernist houses—‘as it is 
today,” he noted wryly. McCall added his recol- 
lections of the spirit that infused the firm and 
how its democratic environment encouraged the 
development of young designers. 

In contrast to the residential base of the 
Oglesby Group, Hamilton’s firm focused on 
commercial architecture from the beginning. 
As a young architect, he said, influenced by 
“passionate professors imbued with Modern- 
ism,” he looked internationally for inspiration 
since he found few regional examples to guide 
him. As Dilworth has just completed a major 
addition to Hamilton’s most celebrated work 
(NorthPark Center in Dallas) the two shared 
their thoughts about the enduring qualities 
that distinguish Texas’ first — and still its 
best — shopping mall. Hamilton minced few 
words in assessing today’s architectural scene, 
describing the “media celebrity” work as “very 
baroque.” He bemoaned the quality of much of 
what he sees today, stating 
emphatically that “we built 
things to last.” 

Inthe final of the evening's 
three conversations, Levy 
prompted Welch to share his 
enchanting tales and obser- 
vations of an architectural 
life. Welch was quick to credit 
his education at Texas A&M as 
providing a pivotal founda- 
tion. (Levy wrote an article 
about Welch and his fellow 


Aggies circa 1950, published by Texas Archi- 
tect as a booklet titled “Chasing The Modern- 
ist Rainbow.”) Welch also cited his life-long 
appreciation of art and his voracious reading 
habit as continuous influences, which, in his 
opinion, should be essential fundamentals for 
every architect. 

Levy and Welch discussed their shared admi- 
ration for Joseph Esherick and his philosophy of 
“pragmatism as ethic,” which produced sound, 
honest buildings of great character. The audi- 
ence erupted in laughter as Welch quoted his 
favorite piece of architectural advice: "Don't 
do anything on the street that will scare the 
horses.” 

The closing panel discussion focused on the 
professional culture of North Texas, noting in 
particular the collegial and cooperative envi- 
ronment of friendly competition that persists to 
this day. Interestingly, all ofthe “elders” warned 
against over-reliance on Texas regionalism, 
which they believe can easily lead to isolation- 
ism. Each of them told of traveling to visit 
buildings that they admired, an activity they 
continue to practice. To the surprise of many in 
the audience, the panelists agreed that clients 
in the 1950s and 605 were more accepting of 
Modern architecture than today. 

Those lucky enough to have spent the evening 
with these ground-breaking practitioners had 
to have been impressed by their breadth of 
knowledge, understanding of history, and the 
generosity with which they shared the wisdom 
they have acquired over their impressive 
careers. Each exhibited an intense passion for 
the profession that hopefully will continue to 
burn inside the breast of architects for genera- 
tions to come. 


Greg Ibañez, AIA, is a contributing editor of ТА and the coordinator 
for DOCOMOMO US/North Texas. 
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NEWS 


Low-Income Housing Brings ‘New Hope’ 
to Residents of Houston’s Second Ward 


ноиѕто м Duringa Nov. 17 dedication cer- 
emony, Houston non-profit New Hope Housing 
announced the opening of Canal Street Apart- 
ments, the city’s first single room occupancy 
apartment complex built ina neighborhood dis- 
trict. Located at 2821 Canal Street in Houston’s 
Second Ward, the 133-unit complex is the third 
SRO developed by New Hope Housing in the past 
12 years. The organization developed Houston's 
first SRO in 1995. 

Without compromising quality of structure 
and services, Canal Street Apartments offer 
inexpensive, permanent housing for adults 
living alone on a low income. To qualify, ten- 
ants must earn between $6,120 and $25,000 
per year and be living singly. Much of the tenant 
population consists of the elderly living on 
pensions, veterans, students, individuals with 
minor disabilities, and clients of the area’s 
social service agencies. “We are on the forefront 
of preventing homelessness by offering high 
quality, safe, affordable housing to people ona 
fixed income," said Joy Horak-Brown, executive 
director of New Hope Housing. 

A debt-free, self-supporting project, Canal 
Street Apartments was funded by a public/ 


The two structures of the Canal Street Apartments join to form a cloister-like area that features 
an outdoor courtyard with native landscaping and a Spanish-inspired fountain. 
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private partnership 
involving contribu- 
tions from the city 
government, founda- 
tions, corporations, 
churches, and indi- 
vidual donors. 

The complex offers 
200- and 300-sf units, 
with the larger rooms 
providing ADA acces- 
sibility. Each private 
unit is fully furnished 
and includes a tiled 
bath, microwave, 
refrigerator, Cable television, and high-speed 
Internet access. “It’s an idealized college dorm 
room,” Horak-Brown said. 

Canal Street and the organization’s other 
properties constitute the lowest-cost SRO effi- 
ciency apartments in Houston, with rent capped 
at $350 per month including utilities. On a one- 
year lease, tenants pay $340 per month for one 
unit at Canal Street. 

As part of the revitalization of Houston's 
Second Ward/East End, one of the city's oldest 
neighborhoods, the SRO is conveniently located 
two miles from the downtown area. Built on nine 
parceled lots between two commercial streets, 
the 40,000-sf complex 
is divided into two sep- 
arate forms. Atwo-story 
U-shaped structure 
housing garden-entry 
units and a three-story 
buildingwith internally 
accessible rooms join at 
a breezeway, enclosing 
an interior courtyard 
and fountain. 

Designed by archi- 
tect Val Glitsch, FAIA, 
of Val Glitsch, FAIA, 
Architect, the complex 
is a modern addition to 
the area while reflect- 
ing the predominately 
Hispanic heritage of 
the neighborhood. “We 
wanted it to be fairly 
contemporary—moving 
the neighborhood for- 
ward—yet still in the 
flavor of the neighbor- 
hood,” Glitsch said. 


Шет тек 
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The first SRO efficiency complex built in a Houston neighborhood, New Hope Housing's Canal Street 
Apartments provides unique low-cost housing opportunities for adults with modest incomes. 


Concrete block and galvanized fencing are 
combined with bright colors and a stucco facade, 
the palette borrowed from the area's existing 
structures. Gardens, courtyards, and the forma- 
tion of defensible space suggest elements of tra- 
ditional architecture and encourage a sense of 
community among residents. The use of trans- 
parency in the design — mainly through glass 
and gaps—open the interior spaces and increase 
visibility into and within the buildings, creating 
spatial fluidity while still defining boundaries 
and providing a sense of security. 

“The design gives the people an opportunity 
to be by themselves and enjoy some privacy and 
the opportunity to develop asense of community 
and friendship and an openness to the rest of the 
community,” Glitsch said. 

Centralized shared spaces around the court- 
yard provide areas for communal activity. A 
library, group living, meeting, and dining areas, 
two community kitchens, and an expansive 
outdoor balcony provide transparent gathering 
spaces available for use around the clock. “The 
design speaks to inviting the neighborhood in 
and making the residents an integral part of that 
neighborhood,” Horak-Brown said. 

Canal Street Apartments also incorporates a 
resident support program including life skills 
training, access to the area’s social services, and 
a free shuttle system designed to help tenants 
lead independent and productive lives. 

“The apartments provide a sense of freedom 
for residents,” Glitsch said, “a sense of being 
able to make choices about how they live.” 

ASHLEY ST.CLAIR 


Ashley St.Clair is assistant editor of Texas Architect. 
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The multicolored layers of Palo Duro Canyon 
enliven the open range of Texas. Striations in 

the canyon walls inspired the design of a nearby 
visitors’ center. Here, vibrant masonry hues 
recall a familiar feature of the states landscape: 
the distinctive colors of Acme Brick. Texans have 
built with Acme more than with any otber brick, 
since 1894. Today, more than ever, selecting Acme 


means coming home to trusted quality and style. 


“For this design, we found brick to be the perfect 
material to belp us capture the spirit of the 
nearby Palo Duro Canyon. Acme Brick 


provided the large palette necessary to create 


the subtle striations and sculptural qualities.” 


—Flizabeth Chu Richter, AIA, Richter Architects 


Texas Travel Information Center, Amarillo 
Owner: Texas Department of Transportation | 
Architect: Richter Architects, Corpus Christi or check the pbone directory to contact your 


General Contractor: Plains Builders, Inc., Amarillo 


Please visit us on the internet: www.acmebrick.com 


Masonry Contractor: Broadus Masonry, Inc., Amarillo 


Photographers: Craig Blackmon, AIA, BlackInk, David Richter, FAIA (snow) Or please call 1-800-792-1234. 


local Acme Brick Company sales office. 


Winner, 2003 Brick in Architecture Award 


ACME 
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NEWS 


Willow Way’s Sale Marks End of an Era 
SAN ANTONIO Aneraended on Novem- 
ber 2, 2005. It was finalized with an estate sale 
at Willow Way, the family compound of O'Neil 
and Wanda Ford. The wonderfully haphazard 
collection of buildings, workshops, and patios 
is а lesson in incremental growth. Willow Way 
wasa mythic locale set inthe chaparral between 
the banks of the San Antonio River and the 
back of Mission San Jose. For fifty years it was 
an oasis for architects and others involved ina 
bohemian renaissance that took place in San 
Antonio, beginning during the Great Depres- 
sion. It was then that O’Neil Ford came to San 
Antonio to supervise the renovation of La Villita, 
San Antonio's original Spanish Colonial-era 
neighborhood. O’Neil met and fell in love with 
Wanda, the vivacious daughter of a client. They 
married and eventually moved into her family 
home, Willow Way. 

Willow Way was always charming but it 
became important because O’Neil Ford had a 
vision. He saw the parallel between the tenants 
of functional modernism and the architectural 
heritage of San Antonio and South Texas. That 
heritage is a hybrid of Spanish and German 
building traditions, each of which had been 
grafted to the region—its materials, its climate, 
and its people. Both modernism and the South 
Texas vernacular advocated a stripped down 
honesty of material and form. Ford studied that 
vernacular in numerous sketch outings, then 
did something amazing in the homes, schools, 


Willow Way, O’Neil Ford’s home from 1940 until his death in 1982, was sold 
late last year. An estate sale in November attracted thousands. 
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and factories coming out of his office. He took 
the International style and made it indigenous. 
That seamless amalgamation became, in its 
self, a rich tradition still being explored by 
architects today. 

For half a century, visiting Willow Way had 
been an initiation for young designers, myself 
included. Alan Taniguchi, then dean at UT 
Austin, took seven of us there one evening in 
1969 to meet O'Neil. We crowded into the little 
Bungalow to the left of the main house, where 
my attention was caught by a steady pounding 
coming from a low shed beyond the drive. 1 
ambled over in the dark and looked through a 
window to the lit space within. I discovered an 
old man usinga mallet and chisel to knock wood 
chips out of a mahogany panel. It was O'Neil's 
older brother, Lynn, who was working on a 
screen for one O'Neil's projects. I went inside 
and introduced myself. Lynn stopped, showed 
me what he was doing, and began to talk about 
the projects and people in the shop. 

I had worked construction while in school, 
a career track influenced by a reading of The 
Fountainhead by Ayn Rand. I had dug founda- 
tiontrenches and knocked framingtogether but 
had never seen that kind of craft inthe making. 
Lynn was surrounded by plywood patterns, 
unglazed ceramics, carved screens, and lead 
sheets being worked down into carved forms. 
The floor was ankle deep in wood chips. I spent 
an hour mesmerized. It changed my life. For 
me, Willow Way became as 
much about Lynn Ford as it 
was about O'Neil. 

When I started teaching 
at UT Austin in 1971, 1 made 
it a point to take each class 
downto San Antonio to meet 
O’Neil and Lynn. I recall 
walking into the unlocked 
Ford, Powell and Carson 
offices one Saturday with 
12 students in tow. In those 
days, the office was in two 
old back-to-back houses in 
King William, the historic 
neighborhood just south of 
downtown. The most famous 
architect in Texas was just 
off the foyer working at his 
big clam shell desk. O’Neil 


became an icon, in part, 


because he was consistent in his appearance. 
He was wearing his tam-o-shanter and had a 
big stogie clamped in his teeth. He turned and 
greeted the students as if he were expecting 
them. They gathered around, standing at atten- 
tion, while he regaled them with his story of the 
moment: He never should have gone corporate. 
All he wanted was to work on his own, design- 
ing custom homes. That’s when he had been the 
happiest. 

We left the office and drove to the South Side 
and Lynn’s shop. He was working over an old 
gas stove cooking up a skillet of molten Bab- 
bitt metal, a lead alloy recycled from old wheel 
bearings. As we watched, he carefully poured the 
shimmering liquid metal into a recessed letter 
"A" carved into a plank of oak. The metal cooled 
quickly. He turned the mold over, tapped it, and 
out fell a beautifully hand carved serif letter, 
ready fora building sign nearing completion in 
the office. One of the students snapped a photo of 
the old craftsman and the young instructor, both 
in glasses, baggy short sleeved shirts, and bald 
heads. It hangs on my wall nowas a reminder of 
why I eventually moved to San Antonio. 

Twenty five years later, I assigned the opening 
of the Willow Way estate sale as a field trip for 
my sophomore design class at the UTSA Col- 
lege of Architecture. As I explained to the class, 
they would be the last generation of young San 
Antonio architects who would be able to expe- 
rience Willow Way in anything like its original 
embodiment. I told them that Willow Way had 
been a conduit for a creative flux that had once 
flowed through San Antonio, an era that is still 
reflected in the work of local firms suchas Lake/ 
Flato. The students would not understand the 
special potential of this place unless they had at 
least an introduction to the ideas and people that 
had passed through Willow Way. Most of those 
people are gone now and sorely missed. Willow 
Way, the way it was, will be missed as well. 

The local paper says that most of Willow Way 
has been bought by James Lifshutz, a second- 
generation San Antonio redeveloper with a good 
track record of urban infill and adaptive reuse 
projects. Iwish him well, although I wonder what 
it will be like to live in a place so haunted, not 
by the ghosts of the dead, but by the memories 
of the living. 

JON THOMPSON, АТА 


Jon Thompson, AIA, teaches at UTSA College of Architecture. 
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WHAT IS WHITEICEMENT 


Contact us to learn 
more about the 
possibilities of using 


Lehigh White Cement 


in your next project. 


"Acme Handmades" 
Open a New Chapter 
in Brickmaking 


Acme's new Elgin, Texas plant which is producing "Acme 


Handmades" is the first molded brick plant west of the 
Mississippi. The soft textures, and random folds and edges 
of this distinctive product will provide an individual look to 
any project. For more information contact Acme Brick 


Company at 1-800-792-1234 or at www.acmebrick.com. 
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Т. grand Gaylord Texan Resort of the Lone 
Star State, references the natural materials rooted 
in the architecture of Texas. The Hnedak BoBo 
Group, Inc. chose the Tite-Loc Metal Roofing Panel 
in Galvalume Plus to mirror the metal roofs used 
throughout the region. The roofing contractor, 
Supreme Systems, installed 163,261 square feet 
of Tite-Loc Panels over this expansive roof. 

Our newest roofing profiles, Tite-Loc and Tite- 
Loc Plus, have been designed for structural and 
architectural metal roofing applications and are 
available in а variety of materials including 22 
and 24 gauge steel, and aluminum. Both profiles 
feature factory-applied hot melt sealant їо insure 
weather tight performance. Panels are corrective- 
leveled during fabrication to provide superior panel 
flatness. Both profiles feature our PACCLAD? 
Kynar 5002 finish, now available in 42 standard 
colors on steel and 37 standard colors on aluminum. 

For more information regarding our complete 
line of metal roofing products, please call us at 

1-800-PACCIAD or visit our website © 
www.pacclad.com. 
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A Lone star in the State of Texas. 


Gaylord Texan Resort and Convention Center 
Grapevine, TX 

Owner: Gaylord Properties 

Architect: Hnedak Bobo Group, Inc. - Memphis 

Roofing Contractor: Supreme Sper 

Panel Profile: Tite-Loc 
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Ph: 713.365.9077 
1109 Upland Drive, Suite C, Houston, TX 77043 
Fax: 713.365.9004 
See our new website at www.palestineconcrete.com 
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A HEADWATERS COMPANY 
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Concrete Masonry 
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Palestine, Tx. 75802 
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A HEADWATERS COMPANY — wwwW.palestineconcrete.com 
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NEWS 


AIA LRGV Presents Design Awards 


MC ALLEN Four projects received Honor 
Awards in AIA LRGV’s 2005 Design Awards 
competition, held on Sept. 15 during the TSA 
annual convention. The jury—Val Glitsch, FATA, 
of Val Glitsch FAIA Architect; Stephen Sharpe, 
editor of Texas Architect; and Mark Wellen, AIA, 
of Rhotenberry Wellen selected the award 
recipients from 17 entries. 

Jurors presented the Honor Award to Tren- 
tonView Center designed by Ashley Humphries 
& Sanchez Architects. The retail and office 
complex located in downtown McAllen provides 
a mixed-use site that encourages pedestrian 
traffic with the integration of walkways and 
a pedestrian bridge over the center's central 
water feature. 

Merit Awards were bestowed upon the fol- 
lowing projects: 

- Lamar Bruni Vergara Inner City Park 
by Ashley Humphries & Sanchez Architects 
— The firm worked with the City of Laredo 
and a private trust to develop Lamar Bruni 
Vergara Inner City Park, a 2.7-acre inner-city 
park comprised of a technology and recre- 
ational center and a separate aquatics facility. 
- Student Support Services Building at South 


TrentonView Center 


Texas College designed by Boultinghouse 
Simpson Architects — The spaces within the 
62,000-sf Student Support Services Buildingin 
McAllen are designed to ease congestion during 
peak traffic times, providing comprehensive 
registration services to students — from begin- 
ning to end — arranged in a counter-clockwise 
direction throughout the building; and 

- Student Union Building at the University 
of Texas at Brownsville by Kell Muñoz Archi- 
tects — Inspired by the adjacent architecture 
of historic Fort Brown and the traditional 
Mexican hacienda, Kell Muñoz used regional 
building materials and details for the 45,000- 
sf Student Union Building, including wood 
furniture, wrought iron, and hand-painted 
Mexican tile. 


Lamar Bruni Vergara Inner City Park 


Student Support Services Building 


Student Union Building 


Eastwood Recreation Center 
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Three Projects Take El Paso Awards 


EL PAS 0 Threeprojectsreceived awards in 
AIA El Paso's 2005 Design Awards ceremony on 
Oct. 27. The projects were reviewed by a panel of 
eight jurors, all staff members of the New York 
City firm of Holzman Moss Architecture—Mal- 
colm Holzman, FAIA; Michael Connolly; Steve 
Benesh; Jose Reyes, AIA; Chiun Ng; Lyna Vuong; 
Matt Kirschner; and Curtis Pittman. 

The evening's top award was presented to the 
El Paso Community College Performing Arts 
Complex designed by McCormick Architecture. 
The structure's design reflects pre-existing 
Southwestern architectural motifs in the sur- 
rounding area, and the complex will house four 
distinct theaters—a drama hall with inclined 
seating, a music and recital hall, a black-box 
theater, and an outdoor amphitheater. 

Merit Awards were given to the Saavedra/ 
Wilson Residence designed by McCormick 
Architecture and the Eastwood Recreation 
Center by ARTchitecture. Anchored to the base 
of the Franklin Mountains by native stone 


retaining walls, the Saavedra/Wilson Residence 
contrasts clean, contemporary order with the 
rugged mountainous landscape. The structure 
integrates and shields from the surrounding 
environment with a color palette reflecting 
that of the desert landscape and shading trel- 
lisesthat protectinteriorspaces from the harsh 
midday sun. 

Eastwood Recreation Center was constructed 
inresponse to a voter-approved "quality of life" 
bond package emphasizingthe improvement of 
the city’s recreational facilities. The structure's 
two primary forms join at a large wedge-shaped 
wall, clearly marking the center's main entrance. 
During evening hours, light radiating through 
translucent panels and glass curtain walls serve 
as a beacon for the community. 

Eastwood Recreation Center also received 
this year’s Mayor's Award presented by Mayor 
John Cook. 
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NEWS 


San Antonio Announces Design Awards 


SAN ANTONIO AlASanAntoniohonored 
12 projects during the chapter's 2005 Design 
Awards ceremony held at the Witte Museum's 
Prassel Auditorium on Nov. 3. The projects 
were selected from a pool of 44 entries submit- 
ted by more than 20 local firms. The awards 
presentation, which for the first time included 
the 25-Year Award and Divine Details Award, 
also served as the finale of AIA San Antonio's 
first "Architecture Month," a series of events 
designed to increase public awareness of the 
importance of architecture. 

The jury bestowed three projects with the 
Honor Award—San Fernando Cathedral & 
Cathedral Centre designed by Fisher Heck 
Architects, World Birding Center by Lake/Flato 
Architects, and Bonfire Memorial by Overland 
Partners. 

The San Fernando Cathedral & Cathedral 
Centre project restores the oldest continuously 
active parish in Texas and reorganizes the site 
to allow for the new 20, 800-sf center, which 
includes a museum, social hall, sacristy, and 


office spaces. 

Lake/Flato's 24,000-sf World Birding Center 
is located at Bentsen Rio Grande State Park. 
Situated just north of the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley, between agricultural fields and a canal, 


Laguna Gloria-Driscoll Villa Restoration 
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the sustainably designed eco-tourism center 
focuses on regional habitat conservation proj- 
ects and interpretive exhibitions. 

Bonfire Memorial, located on a 10-acre tract 
on the Texas A&M University campus, com- 
memorates the lives of 12 students killed in a 
1999 Bonfire accident. The memorial features 
the Spirit Ring, а group of 27 flat stones symbol- 
izing injured students and 12 portals oriented 
toward the hometowns of those who died. 

The Merit Award was presented to Corinth 
Civil War Interpretive Center designed by 
Overland Partners. Located in Mississippi's 
Shiloh National Military Park at the site of 
several Civil War battles and a former camp for 
escaped slaves, the center honors the site's his- 
tory and recalls elements of the battles through 
symbolic design and the interpretive use of 
outdoor spaces. 

Citation Awards were given to Triple “5” Steel 


designed by Lake/Flato Architects, Laguna 
Gloria-Driscoll Villa Restoration by Ford Powell 
& Carson Architects, and the Lenora & Walter 
Brown Asian Art Wing by Overland Partners. 


San Fernando Cathedral & Cathedral Centre 


Lenora & Walter Brown Asian Art Wing 


The jurors also presented the Mayor's Choice 
Award for a publicly funded project to the Jean 
Yates Community Center by Debra J. Dockery, 
Architect. 

Bestowed for the first time by the chapter, 
the 25-Year Award recognizes an architectural 
project of significant cultural importance com- 
pleted before Jan. 1,1980. Robert H.H. Hugman's 
San Antonio River Walk received the award for 
2005, recognized for its winding walkways and 


dense landscaping. 


Bonfire Memorial 


Corinth Civil War Interpretive Center 
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Also debuting at this year’s ceremony was the 
Divine Detail Award honoring the unique, excit- 
ing, or memorable aspects of an architectural 
project. Design Detail Awards were presented 
to ‘Sweet Grapes’ in the Majestic Theater by 
3D/I and brick detail of Valencia Hotel by 3D/I. 
Honorable Mention was awarded to Michael C. 
Imber Architect for a Moorish shower orielina 
private residence. 


The design awards jury was composed of 
Muscoe Martin, AIA, of Wallace Roberts & Todd 
in Philadelphia, Michael Woallaaeger, editor- 
in-chief of Western Interiors and Design in Los 
Angeles, and Dan Wheeler, FAIA, of Wheeler 
Kearns Architects in Chicago. 


'Sweet Grapes,' Majestic Theater Jean Yates Community Center 


COURTESY BLANTON MUSEUM OF ART 


Originally scheduled to open in February, the Blanton Museum of Art has delayed its grand opening on the UT- 
Austin campus until April 30. The Mari and James A. Michener Gallery Building and public plaza, seen at right 
and center, will be the first components to open. The Education and Visitor Pavilion, at left, is scheduled to open 
next year. Kallman McKinnell & Wood Architects of Boston is the design firm. 
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Sharing ‘Christo and Jeanne-Claude' Tales 

Austin Museum of Art's / Was There: Sharing Stories 
of Christo and Jeanne-Claude Projects will bring 
together enthusiasts and visitors of their projects to 
exchange experiences, stories, and photos. Former 
Governor Ann Richards will be in attendance for 
this event. Information available at www.amoa.org. 
JAN. 12. 


Nominations for Endangered Historic Places 

The National Trust for Historic Preservation is 
accepting nominations for its 2006 America's 11 
Most Endangered Places list. Each year, the trust 
issues this list to identify and raise awareness of 
historic sites at risk from neglect, deterioration, 
lack of maintenance, insufficient funds, inappropri- 
ate development, or insensitive public policy. Call 
(202) 588-6141 or visit www.nationaltrust.org for 
more information. The deadline for nominations is 
JAN. 18. 


Mayor League Presented by RDA 

The Rice Design Alliance will present Mayor League: 
Reconsidering the American City, a lecture series 
bringing mayors, former mayors, and urban plan- 
ners to Houston from around the country. They will 
share their experiences and provide advice on how 
to approach urban design and improve the quality 
of life in cities. The lectures will take place at the 
Museum of Fine Arts. Contact RDA at (713) 348- 
4876 or visit www.rda.rice.edu for more information. 
JAN. 25 - FEB. 22. 


HABS Accepting Applications 

Applications for summer employment with the 
Historic American Building Survey are now being 
accepted. Work includes documenting historic sites 
and structures of architectural, landscape, and tech- 
nological significance throughout the country. Duties 
involve on-site field work, preparation of measured 
and interpretive drawings, and written historical 
reports. Contact Judy Davis at Judy_Davis@nps.gov 
or visit www.cr.nps.gov/hdp/jobs for more informa- 
tion. The deadline for applications is FEB. 13. 


Bird's-Eye Views of Texas at Amon Carter 

Patterns of Progress: Bird's-Eye Views of Texas is 
a special exhibition gallery organized by the Amon 
Carter Museum that will offer a chronicle of one of 
the greatest periods of urban growth in Texas his- 
tory. Catch a bird's-eye view of cities and towns of 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. More 
than 60 highly detailed and oversized prints will 
be displayed. Visit www.cartermuseum.org. Begins 
FEB. 18. 
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Texas State University Campus Master Plan 


With help from Boston firm Ayers/Saint/Gross, Texas State University 
began development of a 10-year master plan in 2003 to accommodate its 
expected growth of the 455-асте campus in San Marcos. The plan is based 
on five principles: to maintain identity, emphasize sense of community, 
accentuate the natural environment, exhibit cohesive architecture, and 
develop ease of mobility around the campus. To preserve the historical 
character of the campus, the plan calls for the addition of intimate gath- 
ering spaces between residence halls and an architectural approach that 
complements campus landmarks such as Old Main and Ше Quad. Architec- 
tural individuality of new buildings (indicated in red) is in harmony with 
existing structures (indicated in black) and in context with the balance 
of the campus. Proposed structures express unified design, respecting 


tradition and embracing modern technological advancement. 


Mansfield Medical Center 


Christopher Lamb and Daniel Romo's design for a 269,000-sf medical center 
was among 14. concepts presented in December by teams of Texas A&M Univer- 
sity architecture students working in collaboration with architects at Dallas- 
based HKS. The proposed site covers 4,0 acres in Mansfield, just south of Fort 
Worth. Twenty-nine juniors and seniors enrolled in an architecture-for-health 
studio directed by George J. Mann, AIA, took part inthe semester-long project 
that focused on sustainable design solutions emphasizing energy conserva- 
tion, renewable resources, and evidence-based design. “A real-world project 
means so much more to the students than a routine hypothetical homework 
assignment,” Mann said. Lamb and Romo designed a three-level facility with 
a 100,000-sf footprint under roofs equipped with solar panels and a drain- 
age system that stores rainwater in cisterns for irrigating indoor and outdoor 
gardens. The third floor of the lobby opens to landscaped "healing" gardens, a 


retreat from the hospital's stressful environments. 


School of the Woods-High School 


Scheduled to open its doors in August, the School ofthe Woods-High 
School in Houston strives to enable experiential learning through 
its environment. Natalye Appel * Associates Architects with Archi- 
tectsworks are set to complete the $10 million project. This high 
school faces several design challenges in keeping with the Montessori 
philosophy, includingthe need to engage the community and natural 
environment, fostering intimacy for individual and small group 
work, and supporting future population expansion and community 
activities. Classroom-patio-balcony clusters create seamless indoor/ 


outdoor environments. The building also incorporates daylighting, 
natural ventilation, and rainwater harvesting as an extension of the 


philosophical goals of the school. 
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INTRODUCING — the new look of Magna Wall € 
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GREEN FOR THE ENVIRONMENT? YES! 
GREEN WITH ENVY? 

ONLY THE COMPETITION! 

LEED" WITH CARE: MAGNA WALL 
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Call (800) 881-6297 for the distributor 
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Our Border Heritage 


Landmarks and local advocates reveal vivid binational heritage 


by STEPHEN FOX 
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Two stories of colonnade open to the interior courtyard 
of the Silverio de la Pefia Building in Rio Grande City, 

a masterwork from 1886 by brickmaker and mason 
Heinrich Portscheller. 
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IN conjunction with its annual “Building Com- 
munities” conference held in October, the Lower 
Río Grande УаПеу в AIA chapter organized a 
day-long architectural tour that focused on 
two contrasting settings in remote Starr 
County. 
The first stop was Rancho Lomitas, 
а 177-acre nature preserve north of Río 
Grande City. Naturalist Benito Treviño 
led participants on a field trip through 
the ranch’s rolling terrain. Rather than 
raising livestock, Trevifio and his wife 
Toni raise "brush —the low, tough, stick- 
ery, drought-resistant plants native to 
far South Texas that are commonly called 
chaparral (scrub) or monte (thicket). By 
restoring the ranch's thorny woodland 
landscape, the Тгеуійоѕ provide habitat 
forthe extraordinary assortment of birds, 
butterflies, and other animals that give the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley its exceptional 
biodiversity. A self-described ethno- 
botanist, Benito Trevifio demonstrated 
the multiple uses these plants yield. (For 
example, yucca alone will produce sham- 
poo, soap, twine, and edible flowers and 
stalk.) Participants left Rancho Lomitas 
with a vivid sense of how the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley’s predominantly Mexican- 
American ranching culture subsisted in 
this isolated setting for well over a hun- 
dred years until the early twentieth century. 
After lunch the group reassembled for an 
architectural tour led by Mauro E. Villarreal, 
director of Rio Grande City’s Main Street Pro- 
gram funded through the Texas Historical Com- 
mission. Rio Grande City was founded in 1848 
across the Rio Grande from the Mexican town 
of Gamargo. It was the site of Fort Ringgold, one 
of a series of border forts the U.S. Army estab- 
lished after the U.S.-Mexican War. Although 
earlier Mexican architectural practices along 
this portion of the Rio Grande involved build- 
ing with locally available sandstone, Rio Grande 
City’s oldest buildings are made of brick. Mauro 
Villarreal pointed out surviving buildings of 


the early 1850s along Water Street, once the 
riverfront street where steamboats operating 
between Brownsville-Matamoros, Rio Grande 
City, and Roma docked from the 1850s until 
the 1870s. 

Villarreal led the group through an intercon- 
nected complex of buildings — the brick Kelsey 
House of 1877 and the adjoining Lopez-Tijerina 
House — that are Mexican type, patio-centered 
houses. The Lopez House was rehabilitated in 
2004, by the Rio Grande City Economic Devel- 
opment Corporation, the Rio Grande City Main 
Street Program, and the City of Rio Grande 
City as a special events center. Built in stages 
between the 1850s and the early 19008, its oldest 
wing is of stone construction. In rehabilitating 
this wing, portions of the interior walls were left 
unplastered to reveal the underlying construc- 
tion. The exterior wall separating the patio 
from Main Street is of cal y canto (lime mortar 
and stone) construction, similar to the shells of 
houses one sees upriver in the Mexican town of 
Guerrero Viejo, Tamaulipas. Newer components 
of the complex were constructed with brick. The 
composite construction of the Lopez House mir- 
rors the composite culture of Rio Grande City. 

Later in the day, Villarreal arranged for the 
group to visit Rio Grande City’s most famous 
work of architecture—the Silverio де la Рећа 
Building, the masterwork of the Roma brick 
contractor and builder Heinrich Portscheller. 
The Peña Building, completed in 1886, recently 
has undergone much needed exterior conserva- 
tion to replace brick courses eroded by rising 
damp. The two-story house is as haunting 
inside as outside, with a north-side arcade 
(now enclosed) containing what was once an 
open-air stair. 

Visits to the restored La Borde House Hotel, 
another patio-centered complex of the 1890s 
and 1910s, and the adjacent Adaud-Pefia Build- 
ing, were followed by a bus tour, narrated by 
Sam Ramos, of Fort Ringgold, the state's most 
intact nineteenth-century border fort. The 
group visited the original Commandant's 
House, better known as Ше Robert E. Lee House. 
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(top) In Rio Grande City, a recently rehabilitated courtyard interconnects a complex 


of historic residences. The stone wall separating the patio from the street is a 
composite of lime mortar and stone, known as са/ у canto and commonly used in 
the mid-1800s along the lower border region. (above) The patio-centered La Borde 
House, built in the 1890s and 1910s, was recently restored. 


Built in 1849 and restored in 2005 by Milnet Architectural Services, the 
one-story house is thought to be the oldest wooden U.S. military building 
surviving in Texas. 

Rio Grande City and Rancho Lomitas are fascinating sites. Function- 
ing fully in the modern world, they forcefully evoke the architectural and 
natural history of the Texas-Mexican border country. They demonstrate 
that though Rio Grande City and Starr County may be far from major 
urban centers, they possess the power to compel their most enlightened 
citizens —such as Toni and Benito Тгеуійо and Mauro Villarreal – to pre- 
serve, restore, and share their region’s abundant natural and cultural 
treasures. 


Stephen Fox is a Fellow of the Anchorage Foundation of Texas and a contributing editor of Texas 
Architect. He teaches architectural history at the University of Houston and Rice University. 
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Ruins of Brick Culture Strewn Along Lower Rio Grande 


by SCOTT COOK 


ITis important to complement our celebration of the architectural 
heritage of historic buildings in the borderlands with an under- 
standing and appreciation of the lives and work of ladrilleros (brick 
makers) who toiled in ladrilleras (brickworks) to produce the ladril- 
los (bricks) from which these structures were built. 

The list of buildings, well-documented by architectural 
historians and much-visited by tourists and aficionados alike, 
includes the Gem store and the Immaculate Conception Cathe- 
dral in Brownsville; the Our Lady of Visitation church and the 
ranch building in Santa Maria; the Hinojosa house in Relámpago; 
the main house and chapel at Rancho Toluca; the Old Irrigation 
Pumphouse, the courthouse, and other buildings in Hidalgo; the 
Oblate Novitiate and the Mission Canal Company pumping plant 
in Madero/Mission; the Silverio de la Рећа Building and other 
structures in Rio Grande City; and the Nestor Saenz store and other 
buildings in Roma. Without exception, each and every one of these 
historically significant buildings was constructed from brick that 
was hand-molded and kiln-fired in a nearby ladrillera. 

These and many other buildings, like the brick from which they 
were constructed, have lasted through many generations of occu- 
pancy and admiration. By contrast, the ladrilleras that supplied 
the tens of millions of bricks mortared into the walls of these and 
other historic buildings have either been removed or recycled back 
into the landscape. On the Texas side of the river—from Olmito to 
Relampago to Rancho Toluca, from Hidalgo to Granjeno, and from 
Los Ebanos to Rio Grande City and Roma — historic buildings are 
celebrated as venerated relics of regional architectural heritage, 
whereas the ladrilleras and their ladrilleros are forgotten. 

Even the multi-acre, once state-of-the-art Valley Brick and Tile 
Company that for decades produced millions of hand-molded and 
machine-extruded brick under the banner of “What the Valley 
Makes, Makes the Valley” partially stands in Madero today as a 
vivid reminder of deindustrialization. Its ruins are a metaphor 
for what was, for several decades spanning the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, the principal non-agricultural industry in 
the lower border region. 

Unquestionably, one of the unique features of the built environ- 
ment in the lower border region, especially when buildings of so- 
called “historical significance” are concerned, is the prominence 
of masonry construction involving locally or regionally produced 
clay brick. Until around 1925, on both sides of the border, this brick 
was mostly hand-molded, and kiln-firedin small-scale, low-tech, 
labor-intensive ladrilleras, many of which were established and 
operated on an ad hoc basis to meet special demands (e.g., town- 
site construction projects; particularlarge building projects such 
as banks, hotels, pump stations, etc.). Some of these ladrilleras 
inevitably outlasted special short-term demands and supplied 


"Brick Culture" continued on page 26 
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“Brick Culture” continued from page 25 


brick commercially over longer periods of time. 
One of the earliest of these enduring ladrilleras 
was in Matamoros where an 1873 map locates “La 
Ladrillera” in the southeastern section of the 
city. This particular ladrillera probably dates 
from the beginning of the Casa Mata Fort project 
begun in 1845. 

The post-1850 boom in masonry construc- 
tion in Brownsville also spawned ladrilleras in 
nearby Santa Rosalía, and by 1870 at least four 
were located within the townsite itself. This 
record is repeated upriver, on both sides of the 
border throughout the nineteenth century—for 
example, in Reynosa, Camargo, and Río Grande 
City-Roma. 

The main factors behind this historical con- 
nection between masonry construction and 
brick making in the lower Río Grande/Rio Bravo 
corridor include: 1) the availability of plentiful 
riverine clay deposits; 2) the relative scarcity of 
wood for construction (somewhat offset by the 
ample supply of stone and caliche); and 3) the 
existence of a Mexican brick culture that, after 
1848, was nourished by continuing immigra- 
tion from the interior of Mexico to the north- 
ern frontier. There is overwhelming evidence 
that brick making north of the river after 1848 
involved mostly people of Mexican origin. 

After 1900, as a by-product of the massive 
hydraulic agricultural and settlement/urban- 
ization project evoked by slogans like “Magic 
Valley” and “Gringo Builders,” brick making 
flourished. Anglo-Texan and Tejano capital 
employed mostly Tejano and undocumented 
Mexican labor to operate ladrilleras, both 
semi-mechanized and unmechanized, at many 
sites in Cameron, Hidalgo, and Starr counties. 
Prominent among these were: the Edinburg 
Brick Company (Closner), Ј.С. Bennett's Valley 
Clay Products Company in Brownsville, the Lon 
C. Hill plant in Harlingen, the Angel Ruenes 
plant in Olmito, Harry Anderson’s plants in 
Olmito and Relampago, the J.C. Dunn and J.E. 
Solis plants in Santa Maria, the Guajardo-Vela 
plant at Rancho El Capote, the Saenz/Fernandez 
Rancho Toluca plant, the Anzaldua/Sammons/ 
Weiske plant in El Gavilan and then Weiske's 
Madero plant, the Austin-Carrizales plant in 
Los Ebanos, and the Lino Perez and porción 86 
plants in Río Grande City. 

The post-1900 period of development in 
regional brick making was characterized by 
three sources of discontinuity vis-a-vis the 
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pre-1900 period: 1) mechanization; 2) mass- 
market commercialization; and 3) the demise of 
brick making north of the river. The beginning 
of the end of brick making on the Texas side of 
the river dates from the forced repatriation of 
Mexican labor in the 1950s. The end came in 
1980 with the shutdown of the semi-mechanized 
Nordmeyer plant (Rio Clay Products) in Rio 
Grande City. 

The complexities of this twentieth-century 
record of border brick making can only be 
understood by correcting the notion that a brick 
is simply a thing with a particular use and a 
price, or that “a brickis a brickis a brick.” In fact, 
the regionally-produced bricks used in masonry 
construction in the lower Rio Grande/ Rio Bravo 
corridor during most of the past century were 
either products of an exclusively labor-inten- 
sive process or of a process involving selective 
mechanization of particular stages (e.g., clay 
extraction/processing and mixing, brick mold- 
ing, setting, firing, and transport). 

For instance, these bricks might have been 
completely processed by hand from beginning 
(clay extraction and preparation) to end (firing, 
stacking, and loading); or hand-molded from 
machine-extracted, -prepared, and -deliv- 
ered clay prior to firing, fork-lifted loading, 
and motorized transport; or machine-pressed 
from soft mud derived from a semi-mechanized 
process of clay extraction and preparation, then 
kiln-fired, hand-stacked, and transported by 
truck or rail; or machine-extruded into wood 
molds, from mechanically-extracted and -pre- 
pared clay, manually dried, stacked, fired, and 
unloaded for motorized transport. 


—-—- River Roule and Crossings 


Moreover, these bricks might have been pro- 
duced in one-person ladrilleras; family ladrill- 
eras with none or few employees; medium-sized, 
owner-worker ladrilleras with several employ- 
ees; or larger scale, privately owned enterprises, 
with several ladrilleras, and many employees. 

In short, there were many combinations of 
technology and organization underlying twenti- 
eth-century brick production inthe lower border 
corridor. These bricks also embodied relations 
of human geography so vividly expressed in the 
gouged, cluttered, and smoky landscapes of the 
ladrilleras still operating today on the Tamau- 
lipas side of the border. 

Ironically, thanks to the twentieth-century 
boom in brick making in the riverine zone of 
Tamaulipas spurred by the decline ofthe indus- 
try in Texas due to the forced repatriation of 
undocumented Mexican ladrilleros in the 1950s, 
Mexican brick culture still survives inthe region 
to this day, mostly in the municipios of Reynosa, 
Camargo, and Cíudad Miguel Alemán. Although 
the number of functioning ladrilleras is much 
reduced from the boom years of the 1960s and 
19708, there remains a plethora of shut-down 
— yet still largely intact — ladrilleras that con- 
ceivably could be reactivated. These remnants of 
a binational industrial partnership that lie rot- 
ting just across the border comprise а significant 
but overlooked chapter of Texas’ past. 


Scott Cook is author of Mexican Brick Culture in the Building of 
Texas, 1800s-1980s, published in 1998 by Texas A & M University 
Press. Cook adapted this article from a lecture he presented 
in October during the AIA Lower Rio Grande Valley's "Building 
Communities” conference. 
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Two Architects. 
Two Visions. 
One General Contractor. 


Arts & Architecture Building 
Roto Architects 


Byron P. Steele High School 
O'Neill Conrad Oppelt Architects 


Prairie View A&M University | Schertz-Cibolo-Universal City ISD 


As a leading builder of top educational facilities, Bartlett Cocke General 
Contractors used team work, planning and a little creativity to build these 
two very different facilities. We were able to take the unique visions of 
two award-winning architects – O’Neill Conrad Oppelt Architects and 
Roto Architects — and help them become world class reality. 


Fluid spaces. A state-of-the-art vocational Culinary School. Flying 
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curve and pitch inward and out. 


No detail too small. No challenge too great. 


Bartlett Cocke General Contractors. Where Vision meets Brick and Mortar. 
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Words of Wisd6m 


A roundtable of counsel for future architects 


Texas Architect posed the question: “What advice would you 
give to graduating-architecture students?” The responses 
from the practitioners and educators who were asked ranged 
from the practicalto the ideological to the intellectual. The 
heart of all their messages is to follow one’s heart and trust 
in intuition when making choices about where to work and 
inwhich areato focus. Take heart in the advice of your teach- 
ers and peers—a.welcome reminder of why you started this 
journeyinthe first place. Remember the words of Mahatma 
Ghandi: “Live a8 if you would die tomorrow; learn as if you 
would live forever." 


Prairie View A&M University's Art and Architecture Building 
3 photographed by Paul Hester 
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Be open, be enlightened, be creative, and be true to yourself. Learn the 
language of an intelligent, informed, and perceptive person. Learn the 
language of your profession and those with whom you may associate. Learn 
the language of your potential clients and the society in which you live. 
And, finally, learn the language of this small, blue planet. 

John 0. Greer, FAIA, Texas A&M University College of Architecture, College Station 


The single most important thing is 
to keep your spirits up. You will be 
offered an opportunity to become 
discouraged at every turn. Counter 
this by cultivating your inspirations 
alittle bit each day. 

Max Levy, FAIA, Max Levy Architect, Dallas 


The first 10 years after architecture 
school аге years where it is critically 
important to be ina place where you 
can learn the skills that you want to 
use later. Learning skills is more 
important in this period (although 
not always later in one’s career) 
than compensation, recognition, or 
even having fun, so choose carefully 
where you go. 
John Kell, FAIA, Kell Mufioz Architects, 
San Antonio 


An architectural career is like a 
long-distance race. There are diver- 
sions along the way, but having 
a passion for what you believe in 
becomes the true test of time. Each 
traveled path echoes a voice that is 
unique and if well-honed becomes 
a marker for others to follow. Have 
patience, explore, and try to reach 
beyond what you think is possible, 
and try not to look back too often. 
Peter Jay Zweig, FAIA, The University of Houston 
Gerald D. Hines College of Architecture 


Become involved in the community 
affairs of the town where you locate, 
enhance your education with con- 
tinuing education, and take office 
responsibilities whenever given an 
opportunity. The learning just now 
begins and actually never ends, and the joy of learning is to be able to offer 
guidance to those that follow as you become the mentor. 

Wayne Bell, FAIA, Texas Historical Commission, Austin 


There are three qualities that you need to succeed in architecture—opti- 


mism, integrity, and perseverance. Optimism lights the way; integrity 
keeps us on track; and perseverance dissolves obstacles along the way. 
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Architecture is a life-long profession that isn't age sensitive. There are 
many ways to make a difference. Hard work is key. 
Elizabeth Chu Richter, FAIA, Richter Architects, Corpus Christi 


Focus on these three things: 1) your speaking and writing skills—you 
will need those skills daily; 2) your ability to work in a team environ- 
ment—schools tend to emphasize individual achievement); and, most 
important, 3) selecting the right 
firm for that very important first 
job—graduates should recognize 
the importance of their first pro- 
fessional position, and look for 
the best place to learn and absorb 
the wide-ranging dynamics of 

architectural practice. 
David Watkins, FAIA, Watkins Hamilton 
Ross Architects, Houston 


You must learn to really listen 
and to really look. In order to 
design, you must understand the 
problem and in order to accom- 
plish this you must listen to 
the client, not only to what they 
have told you but to what they 
are trying to tell you as well. You 
must also learn to look, not just 
to see. 
Sue Ann Pemberton-Haugh, АЈА, 
The University of Texas at San Antonio 
College of Architecture 


You need to take control of your 
career. There are many fields 
that have well-defined career 
paths where you can just get on 
a track and let it tell you what 
comes next. In architecture, the 
possibilities are more diverse 
and complex and often not so 
immediately apparent. It is very 
important to know what you want 
to accomplish, what you are good 
at, what you enjoy, and where you 
want to be in the future. Then 
you can chart your own way to 

get there. 
Larry Speck, FAIA, Page Southerland Page, 
Austin 


Hold close the ethics of architecture and civil conduct with peers. Stay close 
to the cutting edge, but not so close you bleed. Never stop traveling to see 
buildings, old and new. Be patient as to your personal opportunities. Be 
culturally aware and participatory. (Learn Chinese as a backup.) 

Frank Welch, FAIA, Frank Welch & Associates, Dallas 
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by ANNA MOD 


“THE brick said it wanted to dance,” exclaims Michael Rotondi, FAIA, when asked about the veneer 
on the new Art and Architecture Building at Prairie View A&M University. Designed by Rotondi’s 


firm, RoTo Architects in Los Angeles, the 105,000-sf complex adds a dramatic presence to this rural 
campus located 50 miles west of Houston. 

Yet, while the exterior drapery of red brick appears to undulate rhythmically and playfully, the 
energy of the building actually emanates from inside the cavernous three-story-tall space animated 
by crisscrossing bridges, a central staircase, and tensioned netting of metallic mesh. 

The complex, prominently sited on the southeast corner of campus at a T-junction of the main 
entry road, encapsulates the schools of architecture and art, classrooms, studio spaces, and a library, 
along with the Center for Community Urban and Rural Extension Services (CURES) and the Texas 
Institute for the Preservation of History and Culture. 

Facing north toward the campus core, the building respectfully reflects the scale, massing, and 
setback of neighboring structures that constitute an amalgam of architectural styles—historical 
revivals built inthe early twentieth century, some mid-century modern, uninspiring remodels from 
the 1970s, and recent post-modern insertions. Red brick, varying in shades, serves as the common 
language that links the newcomer to its colleagues. However, at the same time the new building 
honors the campus’ aesthetic traditions, it demands to be noticed as a singular and dynamic work 
of contemporary architecture. 

At the central glass entry of the north facade, waves of brick seem to peel away in six regularly 
spaced intervals, an effect reminiscent of the entrance to Phillip Johnson’s Chapel of St. Basil at the 
University of St. Thomas in Houston. Small horizontal and vertical windows punctuate the curving 
brick curtain to illuminate interior office spaces. The rhythmic placement of openings, according 
to Rotondi, was inspired by study sessions with students and derived from the distillation of popular 
music down to its African roots. 
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PROJECT Prairie View A&M University Architecture and 

Art Building 

cLiENT Texas A&M University System 

ARCHITECT Rolo Architects with HKS 

CONTRACTOR Bartlett Cocke 

CONSULTANTS Cay Cooke (landscape architect); Bovay Engineers 
(MEP); Walter P. Moore (civil/structural); Randall-Joiner Consulting 
(audio/visual, acoustics) 

DESIGN TEAM Michael Rotondi, FAIA; Clark Stevens, AIA; Tom Perkins: 
Jess Corrigan, АЈА; Tom Holt; Gerald Ward 

PHOTOGRAPHER Assassi Productions 


(opposite page) The new Art and Architecture Build- 
ing incorporates the campus' requisite red brick in a 
fashion dramatically different from any other structure 
at Prairie View A&M. (above) As viewed here along 

its southern elevation, the cylindrical form at the far 
left houses the Texas Institute for the Preservation of 
History and Culture. 
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(above) Fanciful manipulation of exterior walls cloaks 
the building with a sense of dynamic energy. (opposite 
page) The view eastward through the central canyon 
highlights the hyperactive interior. 
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Entering the campus by car, the south facade first comes into view. The far western end houses the 
three-story, circular-shaped Cultural Genter connected to the main building block by a breezeway 
and green space encircling a mature oak tree. Covering the concrete building block to the eastern 
side of the breezeway, a large, industrial metal screen juts out from the building and sweeps dra- 
matically downward then angles forward as it shades the interior offices and shades a full-width 
porch. Behind the draped metal screen, the regularly spaced concrete structure and glass wall infill 
is visible. The glass wall is the dominant material on the east and west facades and emphasizes the 
distinction between the concrete blocks and the crevasse. In the daytime, the interior is illuminated 
by natural light admitted through large expanses of glass on the east and west facades, as well as a 
fourth-floor clerestory. 

The circular western node houses the Texas Institute for the Preservation of History and Culture’s 
exhibition gallery, archives, and a small presentation theater. A grand exterior staircase faces east 
towards the green space and has a full-height curved exterior sculptural wall that appears to have 
begun to peel away from the circular structure. 

The building has three entries—a primary entrance on the north used mostly by students walking 
from other parts of the campus and two secondary entrances on the west and east sides that provide 
access from parking lots used either by visitors or faculty. All three entrances lead into the canyon, 
the social hub and vortex of the building. Within the canyon is the grand staircase that connects 
with a network of stair/bridges interwoven with seating. The stair runs from the ground floor to the 
third with the option to off load at the second level, an opportunity that can be missed if one is busy 
admiring the building. There are two additional stair/bridges from the second to the third level 
supported by industrial steel trusses that depart from a central bridge that spans the canyon. The 
first begins with a ramp and then stair-steps up to the west. The second is a smaller and leads to the 
east. Running on each side ofthe central staircase is metallic mesh netting—a suspended decorative 
elementthat fuses into the guardrail for the third floor — attached to and supported by slender metal 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
1 THEATER 

2 BRIDGE 
3 CULTURAL CENTER 

4 ARCHITECTURE LIBRARY 
5 C.U.R.E.S. CENTER 

6 OFFICES 

7 COMPUTER LAB 

8 LOUNGE 

9 CAFÉ 

10 EXTERIOR DECK 

11 OPEN TO BELOW 
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columns set in curving rows that wind sinuously through the interior space. The railing around the 
canyon perimeter and at lookout points is tensioned industrial cable set into thin metal frames. 

On the ground floor, three large open-plan studios face the canyon. The glass-walled adminis- 
trative offices are located on the western end of the northern rim. The one large classroom/lecture 
hall on this level is adjacent and west of the main entrance, and two of its four walls are glass: there 
is no escaping the persistent pull of the central gathering space. On the second floor, faculty offices 
are placed along perimeter walls leading down straight corridors far from the building's active hub. 
These areas are the most private — and predictable — part of the complex. All classrooms have two 
glass walls and peer over and into the central canyon space. The effect is obvious: the building's 
paramount function is to inspire learning, exploration, and interaction. The faculty offices, while 
functional and delightful, are secondary to that quest. 

The utility of the concrete structure allowed for quick and cost-effective construction that left 
more funds available to be lavished on the details. All interior doors have a maple veneer (and 
transoms!), with double doors displaying sets of mirror images in their veneer—a subtle effect that, 
if you take the time to look, presents a beautiful and perfectly framed piece of art. The bathroom 
stalls are white-gray granite with a high iron oxide content that yields splashes of yellow. All open 
public spaces have a mustard-colored terrazzo floor. The concrete construction is exposed on the 
interior and partially covered in faculty and administrative offices so that the building purposely 
feels finished and unfinished depending on where it is viewed. 

Infinite, dynamic, transparent, futuristic, odd, confusing, functional, space-age, timeless, 
and unique are some of the words used by students to describe the building. Rotondi has said that 
human beings, adaptable as we are, too often accept what they should not tolerate, and as a result 
end up living and working in drab buildings. He also has noted that the real success of this building 
is not whether the students like or dislike it, but the quality of the work they are driven to produce. 
The Art and Architecture Building is a muse for excellence and creativity in teaching and learning. 
Students and faculty say they discover something new about the building with each visit and they 
are still marveling how it continues to reveal itself. Bl 


Anna Mod is a historic preservation specialist with LFC, Inc. in Houston and an adjunct faculty member at Prairie View A&M University. 
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(opposite page) Three-story-tall metal sunshades 


allow for glass walls along the south side of offices 
and studio spaces. 


RESOURCES CAST-IN-PLACE CONCRETE: United Forming; STAINED CONCRETE 
FLOORS: L.M. Scofield; BRICK masonry: Acme Brick; ORNAMENTAL METAL 
HANDRAILS AND RAILINGS: JOkob Net; SUN SCREEN STRUCTURAL STEEL DECK: Epic 
Metals; STAINLESS STELL HANDRAILS: Hoffa Inc., Houston Empire Steel 
Erectors; VERTICAL BI-FOLD Doors: Wilson Doors, Inc.; EXTERIOR GLAZING: 
Viracon; Terrazzo: National Terrazzo Пе & Marble; сешнез: Gordon, 


Inc.; воо: Soprema; winnow FRAMES: U.S. Aluminum 
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The addition to the Lower School, shown here at 

its southern entry, is one of four major components 
recently completed as part of Hockaday’s revised 
master plan. Capital improvements will culminate with 
construction of a fifth component, a new fine arts facil- 
ity currently being designed to anchor the northwest 
corner of the campus. 
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FROM its beginnings in 1913, the Hockaday School in Dallas has honed a reputation for providing 


“girls of strong potential” with an education of academic excellence and social responsibility founded 
on Miss Ela Hockaday’s original Four Cornerstones—character, courtesy, scholarship, and athletics. 
That she selected an architectural metaphor to classify essential strengths is meaningful in light of 
recent major additions and refinements to the school. 

In 1961, боо “Hocka-daisies” moved to the school’s new suburban North Dallas location, a campus 
designed by Harwood K. Smith. The parti, in the spirit of the prevalent Gropius-influenced style, 
structured a Cartesian grid of crisp white steel columns framing masonry and glass panels across 
the western half of a rolling 100-acre site. Punctuating the one- and two-story, flat-roofed composi- 
tion were a few special elements—the Main Entry, the Auditorium, the Gymnasium, and the beloved 
(but now-demolished) thin-shell concrete Primary School Rotunda. At the time, the Dallas Times 
Herald described the new campus as “eye-catching ... the most unusual, the most attractive, the most 
advanced learning facility in Dallas.” 

Over the past 40 years, the school has grown to include at least four new major buildings and 
approximately 1,000 girls. Consequently, in 2000, Hockaday commissioned an architectural col- 
laboration between the Dallas firm Good, Fulton & Farrell, of renowned private school expertise, and 
San Antonio’s Overland Partners, an often-awarded design firm, to revisit the existing master plan 
and create an Academic Research Center, additions to the Lower School, renovations to the existing 
Middle/Upper School Classrooms, a wellness center, and a fine arts facility. 
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Inthe role of master planner, the architect's ability to retain a connection to the past can be as criti- 
calas the mystifying ability to visualize the future. At its most competent level, a master plan allows 
for sensible growth and placement (or re-placement) of structures and amenities in an appropriate 
architectural language. However, going further, to identify and mend gaps in the existing fabric may 
require a shift froma purely contextual response to one of re-making the "place" by slightly revising 
the language. In the case of the Hockaday School re-design, the architects added at least three new 
phrases to the prevailing vocabulary. Those new phrases are as follows: 


1) “a heightened transparency” 

The newAcademic Research Center was originally master planned as atwo-story structure completely 
filling an existing yard of mature oak trees between the Middle/Upper and Lower School classroom 
buildings. However, recognizing the need for some breathing room between old and new, the GFF/ 
Overland team instead placed a three-story building east of the oaks and created the Metzger Plaza 
as anewly usable, dappled-light outdoor room. 

Dubbed by ап АТА Dallas awards juror as the “new beating heart” of the campus, the ARC includes 
computer resources, multimedia facilities, and over 18,000 sf of reading material and study spaces. 
The orientation and fenestration of the stacked Lower and Middle/Upper School libraries and 
adjacent vertical circulation space provides a transparent edge to the courtyard and maximizes the 
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PROJECT The Hockaday School (Master Plan and Lower 

School Addition) 

client The Hockaday School 

ARCHITECT Good Fulton & Farrell Architects in collaboration with 
Overland Partners Architects 

CONTRACTOR Andres Construction Services 

CONSULTANTS Blum Consulting Engineers (MEP); Raymond L. 
Goodson (structural/civil); Office of Chris Miller (landscape); Bos 
Lighting and Switch Lighting Design (lighting); WJHW (acoustical); 
Emily Summers (interior design) 

DESIGN TEAM Timothy B. Blonkvist, FAIA; Richard M. Archer, FAIA; 
Robert L. Shemwell, AIA; Fernando Ortega; Bryce A. Weigand, FAIA; 
Donald R.Kubala, АЈА; James E.Manning; David Dumas 
PHOTOGRAPHER Blackink Architectural Photography 
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LOWER SCHOOL ADDITION 
FLOOR PLAN 

1 ENTRY 

2 HAPPY HAPPENINGS 

3 COMMONS 

4 PRE-K 

5 KINDERGARTEN 

6 KITCHEN 

7 EXISTING 


| | NEW CONSTRUCTION 
| | EXISTING BUILDINGS 


(opposite page) The introduction of elliptical forms 
has served to soften the edges of campus structures 
and interior spaces, as evidenced in the contours 

of new buildings and the egg-shaped floor cover- 

ing within the expanded Lower School. (this page) A 
wall of glass panes in the Academic Research Center 
demonstrates the heightened sense of transparency 
that the architects used in each of the recent campus 
improvements. The ARC’s outline also illustrates the 
softer shapes that contrast with the hard edges of 
existing buildings. 


ACADEMIC RESEARCH CENTER 
FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
1 LOWER SCHOOL LIBRARY 
2 STORY TIME AREA 
3 READING EGG 
4 COMMONS 
5 MEETING ROOM 
6 EXISTING LOWER SCHOOL 
7 EXISTING NATATORIUM 
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use of daylight within the structure. Clad on the west with an operable horizontal louver (in lieu of 
standard vertical blades), the tallest building on campus reads more as a scrim. Here, the existing 


campus'slightest materials (white-painted steel, limestone, and glass) transition from west-to-east 
toward greater opacity at the existing Lower School, a masonry box. 

In resolvingthe intersecting grids of the two flanking buildings, one of the architects described 
the structural plan ofthe ARC as showing "good neighbor relations" in tight spaces by opening views 
to the north and visually enlarging the available space within. 


2) "going soft" 
Originally deemed “hard-edged” by the architects, the modernist campus has now adopted a softer 
—dare І say feminine? - side. Without quite nearing repetition, the elliptical forms assigned to most of 
the new signature public spaces do ameliorate the relentless columnar grid of the original design. 
The egg-shaped Lower School Library (the first floor of the ARC) for example, appropriately 
provides a nesting ground for the school’s youngest readers. Bordered by shaded glass and a near- 
continuous clerestory, the interior is accented by cushy nooks, ledges, sills, and pits, making the 
room comfortably conducive to both intimate individual and group reading activities. Connected to 
the ARC, the Lower School and its east addition reflect softened forms as well. Beginning witha new 
student drop-off on the north, a path tracing the serpentine brick wall of the Art + Happy Happenings 
Room leads into a central, light-filled, multi-purpose area whose floor covering is egg-inscribed. 
Future construction of a 13,000-sf Fine Arts Addition, currently in design, will culminate in a 
decoratively skinned brick-and-glass drum for the choir and orchestra. Introducing yet another 
ovoid shape to the campus, this final component of the master plan. 
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3) “reconnecting with nature” 


The theme of transparency and the introduction of gentler forms facilitate a third new direction—the 
architects’ knitting together of previously scattered elements on the campus by bridging them with 
habitable outdoor spaces. 

Formerly isolated onthe campus’ southeastern frontier, the Penson Athletic Center is now bounded 
on the north by the Wellness Center Addition — glassy, thin, and partially egg-like — which gives a 
south perimeter to a sequence of landscape experiences shared with the Lower School. These include 
new play areas, gardens, and duck pond. Where a drainage swale once occupied the east-west gap, 
there is now a view. What once was a long walk is now а leisurely, scenic walk. 

Similarly, renovations to the Middle/Upper School Classroom Building have created exterior alli- 
ances. Working within certain constraints, the architects have reconfigured the halls by exploding 
the corner stairs, lowering and altering the proportions of requisite lockers to provide eye-level 
display, and inserting a clerestory into the classrooms. In addition, the lengths of each side of the 
square complex now have at least one transparent element (a meeting room or lounge) glazed on its 
hall side that opens to a pleasantly trellised courtyard at the square’s interior. 

Clients engage architects to solve a tangible set of needs and goals; however, the art of architecture 
is more than that. Design excellence, as a catalyst for improving life — and, in this case, learning 
—and promoting a sense of community, exceeds mere problem solving. The resulting new campus 
design presents its varied elements, both old and new, as a unified whole by providing the missing 
links and expanding the overall experience of being there. Hockaday’s already strong reputation for 
traditional ideals coupled with educational innovation, qualities reflected in its architecture, will 
likely expand as well. lil 


Val Glitsch, FAIA, is a frequent contributor to Texas Architect, and a 1972 graduate of the Hockaday School. 
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(opposite page) Enhancements to the Middle/Upper 
School Classroom Building include clerestory and 
additional glazing that opens the interior spaces to 
outdoor views. (above) The new Wellness Center's 
transparency and gentle, rounded form maximizes the 
benefit of its site overlooking improved landscaping. 


RESOURCES MASONRY UNITS: St. Joe Brick Works; RAILINGS AND HANDRAILS: 
Big D Metalworks; ancurEcrURAL моормовк: Medco Construction; rooF 
AND DECK INSULATION: Johns-Manville; MEMBRANE ROOFING: Johns-Manville; 
FASCIA AND SOFFIT PANELS: AlucoBond; WOOD AND PLASTIC DOORS AND FRAMES: 
Buell Door; ENTRANCES AND STOREFRONTS: U.S. Aluminum; STRUCTURAL GLASS 
CURTAINWALL: U.S. Aluminum; ACOUSTICAL WALL TREATMENTS: Contract Wall 
Systems; paints: Sherwin-Williams; oPERABLE PARTITIONS: Holcomb 
& Hoke; EXTERIOR SUN CONTROL DEVICES: ASCA; MANUFACTURED CASEWORK: 
Medco Construction 
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PROJECT Byron P. Steele || High School 

CLIENT Schertz-Cibolo-Universal City ISD 

ARCHITECT O'Neill Conrad Oppelt Architects, Inc. 

CONTRACTOR Bartlett Cocke, L.P. 

CONSULTANTS Pfluger Associates Architects (consulting architect): 
Danysh & Associates (structural); CDS/Muery Services (civil); 
ms2, Inc. (MEP); James Cooper (landscape architect); BAI, Inc. 
(acoustics) 

DESIGN TEAM Larry O'Neill, AIA; Mickey Conrad, AIA; Mark Oppelt, 
AIA; Kent Niemann, AIA; Lowell Tacker, AIA; Carlos Constantino 
PHOTOGRAPHER Greg Hursley 
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by RICK LEWIS, AIA 


THE building of new public schools is a thriving enterprise in Texas and — a consequence of this era 


of unprecedented housing development expansion — nowhere is the boom in school construction 
more obvious than in the suburbs. While urban school districts struggle to accommodate students 
on cramped campuses sometimes haphazardly knitted together with modular classrooms, families 
living “beyond the loop" are afforded the benefit of seeing their tax dollars invested in schools. 
Cibolo, on the northeast outskirts of San Antonio, is just such a community. 

Last fall, the Byron P. Steele II High School opened its doors to 1,000 students, the first wave of 
ananticipated population of 1,500 pupils by 2007. An eventual final phase of academic core expan- 
sion will provide facilities for a projected student body of 2,500. Comprising 306,668 square feet of 
sheltered spaces, the new complex was built at a cost of just under $33 million. 

Nicely situated on the crest of a hill that soon will be surrounded by mundane, vehicular-con- 
nected housing developments — subdivisions ironically named for the wildlife or nostalgic yesteryear 
lifestyles displaced by their construction — Steele High School was conceived by a once-rural school 
board whose directors could not have imagined expending tens of millions of dollars a decade ago on 
sucha campus in the middle of nowhere. To the credit of the Schertz-Cibolo-Universal City ISD board 
members, the critical process of site selection was undertaken in consultation with the architects 
commissioned to design the campus master plan and its components. 

Seen from a distance, the two-story school is not particularly imposing despite the absence of a 
context of similarly scaled institutional or commercial architecture within the surrounding area. 
Due in large measure to the space afforded its generous 100-acre site, the school was planned as a 
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relatively compact, self-sufficient complex of buildings set well back from its frontage along FM 


1103. As an expression of purposeful building form that corresponds honestly to appropriate spatial 
relationships, Steele High School acts as an aggregated network of small to large spaces set within a 
conventional grid-work of structural configurations that support what is necessary without overly 
celebrating structure or form in pursuit of meaningless sculptural shapes. 

Upon initial impression, the combination of contrasting beige and terracotta colored exterior brick 
appears to be patterned to accentuate punched window openings in an overly contrived manner. But 
as revealed by the architects, the client encouraged them to include references to brick detailing of 
early-twentieth-century storefronts along Cibolo's main street. Despite the awkwardness of some 
brick details and evidence of compromises in job quality due possibly to low-bid masonry work, the 
attempt at abstracting historic brick facades comes off acceptably playful if one knows anything 
about the character of Victorian-inspired small Texas towns and the civic pride bestowed on such 
decoratively accentuated buildings. 

The primary means of arrival is effectively announced by a concrete-and-steel logia that hovers 
above a northeast-facing window-wall entry. This formal main entrance differs considerably from 
that of the student entry, a space defined by a comfortably scaled courtyard suggestive of a village 
plaza and surrounded by academic centers, the cafeteria, and athletic facilities. Recognized as the 
common meeting ground for all, the courtyard is afforded the latitude of being an open-air arena 
for the rituals, such as pep rallies or spontaneous arts events, that foster school morale. The casual, 
sparingly landscaped outdoor space, along with the more business-like main entry, are clearly iden- 
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(opposite page) The main entry welcomes the public 
with processional formality that contrasts with the 
more casual entrance for students (shown above). 

A comfortably scaled arena for school events, the 
sparsely landscaped courtyard connects the academic 
core of the complex with the gymnasium. 
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RESOURCES RETAINING WALLS: Tensar Earth Technologies; SITE, STREET, AND 
MALL FURNISHINGS: Bohman Manufacturing; concrete MATERIALS: Ingram 
Ready Mix; masonry units: Acme Brick, Featherlite; RECONSTRUCTED 
зтоне: Zodiaq Quartz Surfaces; MASONRY VENEER ASSEMBLIES: Acme Brick, 
Featherlite; мета. рескіме: Vulcraft; ARCHITECTURAL WooDWoRK: South 
Texas Woodmill; WATER REPELLANTS: Chemprobe; BUILDING INSULATION: 
Dow Chemical; Roor AND DECK INSULATION: The Brewer Co.; MEMBRANE 
ROOFING: GAF; METAL DOORS AND FRAMES: Pearland Industries; ENTRANCES 
AND STOREFRONTS: АРСО; unit зкушент5: Kalwall; в.а: АРСО тие: Daltile; 
ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS: Armstrong, USG Interiors; INDOOR ATHLETIC SURFACING: 
Mondo Sports Surfacing; atHLetic woon FLoorING: Bauer Sports Floors; 
ACOUSTICAL WALL TREATMENTS: Wall Technologies; DECORATIVE FINISHES: 
Guilford of Maine; HIGH-PERFORMANCE coATINGS: Sherwin Williams 
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tifiable as the means to engage the school and, to the designers’ credit, both entries open directly 
into a naturally lighted, internalized pedestrian "street" or mall-like promenade that encourages 


socialinteraction among students, faculty, and staff. 

Divided into three major zones according to activity emphasis, the main complex is arranged in 
keeping with progressive high-school educational philosophies. The architects, in response to the 
client's mandates, also have apparently designed these interior spaces to be flexible enough to evolve 
as teaching trends inevitably change in the years to come. 

The all-important academic and administrative functions are located at the heart ofthe complex, 
thereby commanding center stage and thus the greatest concentration of student activity along the 
promenade that bisects the academic centers. (Four learning communities of 375 pupils each con- 
stitute the combined academic core). Storefronts emphasize technology classrooms that line the 
main level of the promenade, exposing students to the school's myriad of cross-discipline learning 
opportunities. Of obvious attractionto students are the upper-level bridgesthat spanthe promenade. 
They loom high above the atriums at each of the two main entries, providing ideal places to be seen 
and vantage points from which to observe. 

As the focus of the eastern, more publicly oriented zone of the complex, the media support center 
(library) and auditorium (with adjoining theater and music rehearsal spaces) are positioned stra- 
tegically at a distance from the more energetic atmospheres of gymnasiums and outdoor playfields. 
Students and teachers who have attended performances in the state-of-the-art auditorium report 
affirmatively on the acoustical, lighting, and on-stage accommodations. Complemented by a fully 
depressed orchestra pit, companion black-box theater, and a theatrical props laboratory attributes 
that would be coveted by any small college — the school's performance realm leaves one with the 
impression that the arts in public education may not be in such dire straits after all. 

Anchoring the physical education and food service venues that comprise the western zone of the 
campus, gymnasiums and training rooms are designed as functional, utilitarian spaces. In the 
gymnasiums, clerestory windows glazed with light-defusing glass allow for abundant natural light- 
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ing while modulating direct sunlight that might distract indoor activities. The buffet service-style 
cafeteria is supported by a “from-scratch” food prep operation that rivals the culinary facilities of any 
corporate headquarters or small hospital. As an alternative to the cafeteria’s somewhat over-scaled 
interior dining room, the previously described courtyard is conducive to outdoor eating beneath 
colonnaded verandas or sun-screening lattice works. 

While making no pretense of being a highly energy-efficient machine, Steele High School is 
nonetheless thoughtfully designed to be spatially cohesive with buildings appropriately oriented 
and finished with high-quality/low-maintenance materials carefully selected and well coordinated 
throughout the complex. Also, the facilities are impressively equipped and appointed with custom 
cabinetry, top-grade hardware, generous allotments of high-performance light fixtures, andatasteful 
array of serviceable furnishings. That was no minor feat for a design team to accomplish in an era 
when such enhancements are often value-engineered out of a school project. 

The Byron P. Steele High School is a testament to the value of good architecture. Perhaps more 
importantly, it serves as a platform for educational inventiveness and a beacon of community dignity 
in atime when most of what characterizes the American suburb is neither inventive nor dignified. 


Rick Lewis, АЈА, practices architecture in San Antonio and teaches at UTSA's College of Architecture. 
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(left) Well lit by clerestory windows, the central cor- 


ridor resembles a shopping mall promenade. (above) 
Ample daylighting in the library creates a pleasant 
environment for study. 
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Applied Brazilian granite accentuates the curved 

wall along the southern elevation. Suspended from 
cantilevered steel trusses at the third-level floor, the 
perimeter wall appears to push out from the orthogonal 
core of the brick-clad main structure. 


PROJECT Sarah and Steve Smith Entrepreneurs Hall 

cLiENT Texas Christian University 

architect Hahnfeld Hoffer Stanford 

CONTRACTOR Linbeck 

CONSULTANTS Datum Engineers (structural); Baird Hampton Brown 
(МЕР); Dunaway Associates (civil) 

DESIGN TEAM Michael J. Hoffer, AIA; Lee A. Hill, AIA; Jeff Ziebarth, 
МА; David R. Stanford, AIA; Eric L. Hahnfeld, AIA; Suist Tan 
PHOTOGRAPHERS Chad Davis 
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of the-Box 


by REBECCA BOLES, AIA 


THE expanding curricula at Texas Christian University has generated the need for new buildings. 


As new programs have been added, TCU has been consistently infilling the campus master plan, 
adding approximately 600,000 square feet of new construction since 1996. Steve and Sarah Smith 
Entrepreneurs Hall, completed in February 2003, represents the second joint venture at TCU between 
design architect Ellerbe Becket and architect-of-record Hahnfeld Hoffer Stanford. The team also 
produced TCU’s Tucker Technology Center the year before. 

Smith Entrepreneurs Hall is home to the Neeley Entrepreneurship Program, but also houses 
classes for six undergraduate and two graduate programs within the M.J. Neeley School of Business. 
The entrepreneurship program, founded in 2000, offers a bachelor’s degree in entrepreneurial 
management, as well as a master’s concentration in entrepreneurship. The program pairs tradi- 
tional classroom instruction with student-driven team-learning, and private businesses provide 
mentoring and internships. 

Oriented along an east-west axis, Smith Entrepreneurs Hall encompasses 53,000 square feet on 
three floors. The building’s rectilinear northern facade, composed mainly of brick with double- 
height window openings and a near-continuous third-floor clerestory, parallels a public street. By 
contrast, the southern facade is a gentle curve of polished Brazilian granite punctuated with glazing 
which establishes a dialogue with neighboring buildings and a main pedestrian pathway through 
campus. 

TCU officials wanted the design of Smith Entrepreneurs Hall to focus directly on students’ needs, 
even going as far as to omit faculty offices from its architectural program. They asked the architects 
to create a place for students to call home while they work on the team projects. The team rooms are 
intensively used by marketing and entrepreneurship students and MBA graduate students. 
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At the southwestern corner, the curved granite wall 
defines the two-story volume housing the student 
lounge and a café. Exposed steel trusses support the 
exterior wall to free the airy public space from the 
need for interior load-bearing columns. 
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The floor plan is straightforward and orderly. Onthe 
first floor, the plan pushes outward to create a student 
lounge called the Commons and the adjoining Cyber 
Café. Abundantly lit with natural light, this place for 
informal study and impromptu social gathering is the 
heart of the building. The major circulation through the 
building starts here with an open stair rising through 
the two-story volume. Classrooms are organized ina 
row opposite a series of rooms for team meetings. A 
skylight above the stair further illuminates the entire 

volume, and frames views to the exterior of the third floor above. 

The plan delivers natural light to all major spaces, including the classrooms and team rooms. 
Daylighting also brightens the two fire stairs that terminate the east-west circulation spine, their 
glass facades separating the two-plan geometries. The third-floor corridor is light-filled too, though 
protected from direct sun exposure by the roof overhang. The majority of the south-facing facade, 


however, does not address solar heat gain. 


Each floor contains its own distinctive space. The social center of the first floor is the Commons, 
and views from the second level also focus on this space. Perched above the Commons and the main 
entry is the glass-enclosed MBA lounge, the second floor's most significant space. On the third floor, 
the executive conference room has а notable design solution—a “football” shape that breaks the top 
level’s rectangular envelope. The narrow, jewel-box proportions of the interior led to its detailing 
with fabric-wrapped ceiling and wall panels, and a custom-built conference table. 
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The expression of structure is dominant throughout the building. Circular concrete columns are 


exposed on the exterior and visible along the interior corridors. Steel trusses also are exposed and 
draw the eye upward from the Commons. Although painted a delicate yellow, the trusses are scaled to 
do some heavy lifting. They not only support the third floor, but the cantilevered portion of the second 
floor is actually hung from them to create a completely unobstructed space for the Commons. 

Smith Entrepreneurs Hall has a solid and weighty exterior. The campus’ standard textured brick 
wraps the orthogonal portion of the building. Cast-stone trim and an asymmetrical copper roof 
complements the brick facades, while the sleekness and complex coloration of the granite on the 
curvilinear wall contrasts sharply with the rougher, multicolored brick. Granite, traditionally used 
as aload-bearing material, is played against its nature and applied to the cantilevered wall suspended 
from above. 

Like the students it was designed to accommodate, Smith Entrepreneurs Hall takes chances. The 
building, based on a well-organized and functional plan, succeeds in creating both comfortable 
social spaces and active learning environments. As its exterior seemingly pushes to distinguish 
the building from the campus norm, one might say it aptly expresses the school’s mission to train 
students to think outside of the box. ld 


Rebecca Boles, AIA, is an assistant professor at the University of Texas at Arlington’s School of Architecture. 
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RESOURCES CONCRETE MATERIALS: Tarrant Concrete; MASONRY UNITS: Acme 
Brick; stone: Lucia; cast stone: Dallas Cast Stone; RAILINGS AND HAND- 
RAILS: P&P Artec; ARCHITECTURAL мооомовк: ROSS-Allison; WATERPROOFING 
AND DAMPPROOFING: Voltex; BUILDING INSULATION: Johns Manville; METAL 
ROOFING: Armetco Systems; METAL 00085 AND FRAMES: Diamond Door; 
WOOD AND PLASTIC DOORS AND FRAMES: Osh Kosh; ENTRANCES AND STOREFRONTS: 
EFCO; etass: Tempered Glass, Inc.; тие: Daltile; ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS: 


Armstrong; oPERABLE PARTITIONS: Panelfold 
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ТҺеѓе15 a term 
| i 
ommonly used 
to describe a 


Dimond Polished" 


concrete floor 


OW! 


Oh, sure there are lots of attributes other 


than good looks, like low costs, easy 
maintenance, environmentally friendly, 

a high-traction rating by the National Floor 
Safety Institute and long-term durability, 
but most of our customers keep it simple 


and just say “wow.” 


Diamond Polished™ floors are perfect for 
retail, warehouse, residential, manufacturing... 
any old or new application. Contact us today 
for a free no-obligation consultation and 

see why so many architects and designers 

are turning to Diamond Polished Concrete™ 


to solve their concrete floor problems. 


AMERICAN CONCRETE TECHNOLOGIES 


DIAMOND POLISHING SYSTEMS" 


817-927-1980 – Voice 
888-927-1980 — Toll Free 
817-926-5024 — Fax 


www.diamondpolish.com 


Dallas * Fort Worth * Austin * San Antonio * Houston 
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| | Manufacturers of Woodmoulded Colonial Face Brick Since 1891 
St. Joe? Brick Works, Inc. 
RO. 


прды Visit our website аё: www.stjoebrickworks.com 
SLIDELL, LOUISIANA 70459 


Email: stjoebrk @bellsouth.net 
Call Us at: 985-863-6161 


The preferred brick of distinguished Architects, Designers, and 
Builders for commercial & residential applications, antique 
restoration & modern designs. Color ranges can be blended for 
customized orders. 


Five generations of the Schneider family thank you for your 
loyalty & patronage. 


87% OF RESIDENTIAL ARCHITECTS WOULD 
RECOMMEND SPACELIFT PRODUCTS.” New SpaceLift 
attic lift systems provide convenient, automated and cost-effective 
attic storage access. Designed to fit a standard 22-1/2" x 54" 
framed opening, patent-pending SpaceLift technology presents 
a revolutionary yet simple-to-operate solution for the most 
common household issue. Your clients will love it. 


Visit us online for a 
product demonstration 
and dealer information. 


SpaceLiftProducts.com 


брасе Им 


RAISING STORAGE TO A HIGHER LEVEL 


*Results of residential architect product application survey. 
© 2005 SpaceLift Products, Inc. All Rights Reserved. 
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When choosing 


an engineering 

firm, it’s best to 
go by the 
numbers 


EMA 


Estes, McClure & Assoc., Inc. 
Engineering and Consulting 


575 Texas school districts served 
32 years of service to the education community 
47 colleges, universities and other public 
schools throughout the country served 


When you need quality air-conditioning, mechanical, 
electrical or technology design/engineering services, 
just do the math. You'll find our experience adds up. 
Whether you're building a new facility or updating an 
existing one, replacing old air-conditioning, initiating an 
energy management program or wiring your school to 
connect classrooms to the Internet, let our expertise 
benefit you. When you go by the numbers, it all adds 
up to Estes, McClure & Associates, Inc. 


Creating next generation educational facilities for your 
children and ours! 


3608 West Way, Tyler, TX 75703 
phone 903-581-2677 * fax 581-2721 
visit our web site at estesmcclure.com 


Performance Products That Work ! 


TSB150 - Roof Vent 
150 Sq.In. NFA 


Moflo™ Ridge Vent 
18 Sq.In. NFA 


[v] Patented Trim Accessories 


for Fiber Cement 


Weep Hole Cover™ 
US Patent #6,474,031 


800-334-1676 


www.tamlyn.com 
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We аге born with limitless potential. Help us make sure that we all ф 
да have the chance to achieve. Please visit uncf.org or call 1-800-332-8623. /) 
uncilorg Give to the United Negro College Fund. 
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TexasArchitect’s Custom Reprints 


Spread the word about your success and enhance your firm’s image 
by providing customers with information they can take home. 


Here are a few ways that companies are using custom reprints to do 
their advertising for them: 


• Handouts at trade shows, meetings, and events 
e Direct mail to customers and prospects 

e Press releases and media packages 

• Office display 


For more information on custom reprints, please contact Linda V. Trinh at 
(512) 478-7386 or via email at linda@texasarchitect.org. 
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Grading School Design 


Teacher-turned-architect judges the 
good, the ordinary, and the weird 


by BOB HACKLER, AIA 


THIRTY years ago I left teaching in the public 
school classroom and headed for graduate 
school and a degree in architecture at Texas 
A&M. Nine years of classroom duty have 
greatly influenced my perception of what 
constitutes quality educational environs for 
students and faculty. They were an influence 
again while serving last year as a juror for 
TASA/TASB’s annual school design award 
program. 

About a week before the jurors were to meet in 
Austin we received a juror’s packet. Contained 
within was a PowerPoint presentation of each 
entry and two reference books of floor plans, 
descriptive information on the school (size, 
cost, student capacity, construction delivery 
system, et al.), as well as the architect's written 
description of how five categories of evaluation 
criteria were met by the design solutions. Those 
five principal categories were value, process 
of planning, design, educational appropriate- 
ness, and innovation. For judging purposes 
a scoring sheet was included that broke each 
category down into several parameters to use 
in evaluation. 

I took the task seriously and spent several 
evenings, one long Saturday, and half of the fol- 
lowing Sunday going through 61 entries. 

For those who entered projects and are look- 
ing for feedback, I offer the following observa- 
tions. A few of the PowerPoint presentations 
were very effective and stood out from the 
rest. They presented appropriate images of the 
design solution, clearly written comments, and 
readable data. Some presentations appeared to 
be hiding portions of the design, presenting 
several angles of one or two focal images. A few 
buried the design in too much verbiage. Several 
were over-produced, with too much information 
crammed into one slide. Be careful of trying to 
use your convention show for a judging pre- 
sentation. A juror needs to go back and forth 
between slides easily. 

It got tedious quickly, but reviewing the 
architect’s descriptions would occasionally 
provide some comic relief to the tedium. It was 
amusing to read some of the interpretations of 
what constituted innovative design, cutting- 
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edge technology, or new methods of planning. I 
gota few hoots from explanations of educational 
appropriateness as well. I could feel their pain 
though, as they had to write something and a 
double-loaded corridor is what it is. 

And the design work? As you will see in the 
accompanying pages, there were a number of 
very nice projects. Anumber of projects received 
commendation in one or more of the five catego- 
ries. Frankly, some of the work was ordinary, 
some were variations of each other, and a few 
were just weird. 

Happily, as a former teacher I generally 
applauded those same projects in which I found 
merit as an architect. With few exceptions they 
demonstrated fresh designs while also pre- 
senting images that conveyed the notion that 
education is important to the community and 
that quality of effort is highly valued. Through 
architecture they expressed our time in history, 
our use of technology, our value of children. 
And they created effective teaching environ- 
ments by providing architecture that stimulated 
where appropriate, quieted where appropriate, 
inspired where appropriate, focused where 
appropriate. These teaching environments were 
serene but not boring. They appeared well-lit 
with natural lighting, with circulation that was 
simply organized and a sense of orientation 
that would be easily accomplished—and offered 
opportunities for staff and students to make the 
space their own. 

Other entries didn’t seem to offer much 
except an overload of color and fuss. Pity the 
poor teachers who will forever be struggling to 
get their students’ attention. Narrow corridors 
presented inevitable opportunities for jostling 
and conflict. Freshmen may need GPS path- 
finders in a couple of the circulation systems. 
Others provided little stimulation, threatening 
boredom and inappropriate naps amongst all 
ages. (I’m none of those were yours.) 

Points awarded and comments recorded, 1 
was ready to meet with the other members of the 
jury in Austin—two superintendents, two school 
board members, two architects, anda facilitator. 
The administrators and the trustees were from 
relatively small districts while the other archi- 
tectural member of the jury, Dan Alexander, 
АТА, is from Austin, and I work in Dallas. 

Not knowing whatto expectas we started, I was 
still surprised when the first couple of schools 
were shown on the screen without comment and 
evaluations were recorded and delivered to the 
score-keepers. Finally, one ofthe board trustees 


asked if we could talk about the projects since 
she had a question about some of the assertions 
made in the slides. From that point on most of 
the projects received varyingamounts of discus- 
sion, with Dan and I frequently used as sounding 
boards for the others' impressions of what they 
were seeing or reading. 

As you might expect, trustee comments sug- 
gested cost was a key factor for them, closely fol- 
lowed by durability and maintenance. However, 
aesthetics and planning were also important to 
them. The superintendents had similar con- 
cerns but seemed to have more comments on 
function and planning. 

Architects, teachers, administrators, and 
trustees don't always have the same agenda for 
getting to the same place. However, in the end, 
allsix of us came to pretty much the same con- 
clusions interms of ranking and thus you see the 
common favorites of all six jurors in this issue 
of Texas Architect. 

It was an interesting process and an inter- 
esting experience. I will simply report that we 
architects evidently have done a poor job of 
explainingto our educational clients the value of 
buyingourtime to reduce costs of construction. 
With the exception of an astute superintendent 
from near Austin, the common perception was 
that only contractors and construction manag- 
ers can save a school district money. If that is 
indeed the prevailing wisdom, then architects 
obviously must become better teachers. 


Bob Hackler, AIA, is a principal of Jennings Hackler & Partners 
in Dallas. 


The following six projects were recognized as exem- 
plary in three or more of the six categories in the 
2005 Exhibit of School Architecture co-sponsored 
by the Texas Association of School Administrators 
and the Texas Association of School Boards. Access 
a complete list of entries at http://www.tasa.tasb. 
org/2005/exhibits/index.shtml. 
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LIVY FISTS споо 


PROJECT Tivy High School, Kerrville 

cLiENT Kerrville Independent School District 

ARCHITECT Pfluger Associates, Architects with Artisan Group, Inc. 
contractor Drymalla Construction Company, Ltd. 

CONSULTANTS Danysh & Associates Structural Engineers (structural); 
Barron Engineers, Inc. (MEP); C.E.C. Civil Engineering Consultants 
(civil); Robert Simpson & Associates (food services); Austech Roof 
Consultants (roofing); Boner Associates, Inc. (acoustical) 
PHOTOGRAPHERS Robert Fiertek; Gary Hatch 


Designed by Pfluger Associates, Tivy High School received 
the Caudill Award, the highest honor given in the 2005 
TASA/TASB Exhibit of School Architecture. Having long 
outgrown the district's previous high school building, 
Kerrville ISD opened the 269,302-sf school in August 
2003. A creek divides the 59-acre site, with the school 
building at the front of the property and the athletic fields 
located across the creek in a natural basin. The simplified 
building shapes and sloping metal roofs of the $26 mil- 
lion school reflect the area's agrarian architecture, while 
crafted materials such as limestone, hand-hammered 
copper, wrought iron, and rough-hewn cedar reflect the 
Hill Country vernacular. Exposed structural, mechanical, 
and technical materials are used alongside the natural 
components to express technological advancement as 
represented by the school's state-of-the-art equipment 
for its agricultural, horticultural, automotive, building, 
and industrial programs. Another high-tech attribute is 
the video and data technology that connects all learning 
spaces. Daylighting in main concourses brings natural 
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light into each interior classroom, and the class wings 


are expandable to accommodate future growth. Stained 
concrete, integral colored masonry, and galvanized metal 
afford durability while reducing maintenance costs. Ceiling 
fans reduce energy use and wastewater is treated and used 
to irrigate the athletic fields. With security features and 
access to parking, the school's theater, cafeteria, media 
center, and athletic facilities are available for after-hours 
community use. 


ASHLEY ST.CLAIR 


RESOURCES FENCES, GATES, AND HARDWARE: Anchor Fence Co.; LIMESTONE: 
Garza Masonry Stone; STAINED CONCRETE: Increte Systems; SPLIT FACE CMU: 
Featherlite; eLazen cmu: Trenwyth Industries; RAILINGS AND HANDRAILS: 
Fischbeck Welding; WATERPROOFING AND DAMPPROOFING: Chemrex Inc.; 
WATER REPELLANTS: Chemprobe Coating Systems; EXTERIOR INSULATION AND 
FINISH SYSTEMS: Senergy INC. ; MEMBRANE ROOFING: U.S. Intec; METAL ROOFING: 
Petersen Aluminum; smoke vents: Naturalite Skylite Systems; sPRAYED 
FIREPROOFING: Isolatek International; METAL DOORS AND FRAMES: Curries; 
PREASSEMBLED METAL DOOR AND FRAME UNITS: Acoustic Systems; WOOD AND 
PLASTIC DOORS AND FRAMES: VT Industries; ROLLING SERVICE 00085: Cornell 
Iron Works; ENTRANCES AND STOREFRONTS: Kawneer; STRUCTURAL GLASS 
CURTAINWALL: Kawneer; TILE: American Olean; acousTICAL CEILINGS: Arm- 
strong; ATHLETIC моор FLOORING: Action Floor Systems; WALL COVERINGS: 
Koroseal; ACOUSTICAL WALL TREATMENTS: Conwed; DECORATIVE LIGHTING: Texas 
Lightsmith; sigNAGE AND GRAPHICS: South Texas Graphics; DISAPPEARING 
stairs: Precision Ladders; PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT: Photographic Con- 
Cepts; THEATRICAL EQUIPMENT: Texas Scenic; MANUFACTURED CASEWORK: The 
Carpenter Shop; зоино-сонотомео Rooms: Acoustic Systems 
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Craig Olden, Inc. 


Olden Professional Services, LP 


Earth Retention Specialists 
for Over 30 Years 


Dallas, TX 972-294-5000 = 800-422-4667 
www.oldeninc.com 
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Fitting The Pieces Together. [5 What We Do Best 


The advantage of working with Advanced Cast Stone INC. is our ability to provide 
accurate production drawings; color-matching, through our internal color lab; 
producing any size project in a timely manner with delivery on schedule. 


ACS has developed the industry's only proprietary software that is designed especially for the design, 
production, staging and installation of cast stone. Our software also speeds the process of shop drawings, 
request for information and production. Our quick turnarounds can save customers time and money. 


To request a proposal or for more details on just what we can do for you: 
Call Tim Michael, VP at 8175720018. ext.110 


Congratulations to VLK Architects for this year's Value & Design Award! 
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PORTFOLIO: 2005 TASA/TASB AWARDS 


PROJECT Harrington Elementary School, Plano 

cLiENT Plano Independent School District 

ARCHITECT VLK Architects, Inc. 

coNTRACTOR Core Construction 

CONSULTANTS RLK Engineering (civil); MY-D Structural Engineers 
(structural); Reed, Wells, Benson & Company (MEP); H.G. Rice and 
Company (food services); Grubbs Ramsey (landscape) 
PHOTOGRAPHER Steven Vaughan 


To accommodate a projected increase in student enroll- 
ment, the complete renovation of the Harrington Elemen- 
tary School has extended the school's service life by an 
additional 25 years. The existing facility was reused to 
conserve materials and lower costs, while additions pro- 
vide space for an early childhood program and a full-time 
kindergarten. The 84,368-sf structure received five Exhibit 
of School Architecture awards in the value, design, educa- 
tion appropriateness, process of planning, and innovation 
categories. Prior to completion in October 2004, VLK 
Architects worked with the campus and district staff to 
implement a phased construction plan allowing the campus 
to remain fully operational during the 12-month construc- 
tion period. The project design reorients the main entry 
to a less congested side street for safer student loading 
and unloading, and the drop-offs are strategically located 
adjacent to a public park for community use during peak 
traffic times on campus. The use of brick veneer on the 
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school additions maintains consistency with the existing 


structure, and brightly colored glazed brick accentuates 
the building entrances. Campus additions feature a HVAC 
system, a central energy plant, two additional classroom 
wings, and a new gymnasium. Existing clerestories were 
integrated into the library design and re-glazed with high- 
performance glass to maximize natural lighting while 
reducing heat gain and preventing UV degradation of the 
library materials. To facilitate team-teaching strategies, 
the architects reconfigured the open concept floor plan 
into grade-level clusters, with each classroom containing 
computer stations and grouped around a commons area 
with printer data drops. 


ASHLEY ST.CLAIR 


RESOURCES CONCRETE PAVEMENT: Southern Star; Masonry UNITS: Acme 
Brick; cast stone: Advanced Cast Stone; eLAzED MASONRY UNITS: Pitts- 
burgh Corning; МЕТА. оесюнв: Consolidated Systems; WATERPROOFING 
AND DAMPPROOFING: Alpha Insulation & Waterproofing; ROOF AND WALL 
PANELS: МВС! Metal Roof & Wall Systems; MEMBRANE ROOFING: Tamko; 
METAL DOORS AND FRAMES: P-W Metal Products; woo AND PLASTIC DOORS AND 
FRAMES: Piper Weatherford; ENTRANCES AND STOREFRONTS: U.S. Aluminum; 
eass: U.S. Aluminum; acoustical ceiLines: Fry Reglet; WALL COVERINGS: 
Kenmark; AcoUSTICAL WALL TREATMENTS: Wall Technology, Inc.; PAINTS: 
Sherwin-Williams; LETTERS AND PLAQUES: A.R.K. Ramos; awnings: Avadek; 


MANUFACTURED CASEWORK: Case Systems 
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Texas Building Products, Inc. 


ЧУ (0 Wop Manufacturer of quality CMU's 
2 * Spectra-Glaze™ 


* Burnished 
T B ЈЕ • Rock Face 
N All units available in 16x16 and 16x24 sizes 


(800) 368-1024 
3261 Highway 108 • Strawn, Texas 76475 
Phone (254) 672-5262 « Fax (254) 672-5841 
Email: rtdtbp @txol.net 


GROUNDBREAKING 


report on green building trends 


• Overview of green design . 
and construction activity PE recti 


Green Building 


• Green building omartMMa Report 
market snapshot 2006 


Green Building і 
Issue ~ 


• Green building 
market outlook 
and emerging trends 


• Owners’ viewpoints 


• and much, much more. 


connecting people. projects. products 


Don't miss this chance to learn about this $3.3 billion market. 
Purchase your copy online today. 


Visit the Products and Services section at www.usgbc.org. 


$79 USGBC member ($99 non-member) 


special pricing for bulk orders 


McGraw_Hill 
CONSTRUCTION 
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When your children ask where you got married, 
will you have to say, 
“Over there, by the unleaded?” 


ATIONAL TRUST 


Image by Ansel Adams. 
Protection by you. 


Ansel Adams chose a camera. You could 


use a computer, a telephone or your 
time to protect America’s wild lands and 
wildlife. Since 1892, Sierra Club members 
like Ansel Adams and millions of others 
have helped to make a difference. We 
know you care about America. Now you 
can help care for America. Please, contact 
us to find out how. 


SIERRA 
CLUB 


Explore, Enjoy and Protect the Planet. 


85 Second St. • San Francisco, СА 94105 
information@sierraclub.org 
www.sierraclub.org 
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PROJECT Richardson High School, Richardson 

cLiENT Richardson Independent School District 

ARCHITECT PBK Architects, Inc. 

CONTRACTOR Cadence McShane 

CONSULTANTS Raymond L. Goodson Jr., Inc. (civil, structural); 
Basharkhah Engineering (MEP); H.G. Rice (food service); PMK Con- 
sultants (audio/visual); Newman, Jackson, Bieberstein Landscape 
Architecture (landscape); Norm Ackerman (culinary arts) 
PHOTOGRAPHER Jud Haggard Photography 


Previously serving grades 10-12, Richardson High School 
admitted 720 freshmen earlier this year. PBK Architects 
designed the campus renovations and additions to provide 
space for the increased student population. The project 
received TASA/TASB Exhibit of School Architecture awards 
in the value, design, educational appropriateness, and 
process of planning categories. Featuring a 116,000-sf 
expansion, the additions include a new freshman building, 
science building, gymnasium, and expansions to the fine 
arts, library, and administrative spaces. Renovations and 
additions – including a culinary arts kitchen, a black-box 
theater, and enlarged music halls – allow for an approxi- 
mate 50-percent increase in admissions capacity to the 
school’s magnet program. Transforming the $22.7 million 
campus into a community landmark, the structure’s entry 
was relocated to a more prominent position on the east 
side of the school. A significant limestone facade marks 
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the entryway and offsets the original limestone elements 


used on the auditorium at the west side of the building. a" 
A curtain wall system, windows, and clerestory sidelights 
filter natural light into the structure at the entry. The 
architects designed the interior with spacious walkways, 


а 
improving circulation within the building. Brick color on B H 
the addition's exterior matches that of the existing building, | n 
maintaining the character of the original 1952 structure. In 
response to indoor renovations and to improve traffic flow, В " 10 [11| 
the campus plan reconfigures practice fields and parking 
areas. Following a phased construction plan to minimize 
disruption to classroom activities, RHS was completed in в = 
August 2004. 
ASHLEY ST.CLAIR 
а 
[1| 
GROUND FLOOR PLAN ^ 
PUBLIC ENTRANCE 

2 ADMINISTRATION N 

3 AUDITORIUM 

4 THEATER 

5 FINE ARTS 
RESOURCES CONCRETE PAVEMENT: Cortez Group; МТ pavers: Cortez Been guise 
Group; FLEXIBLE PAVEMENT COATING AND MICROSURFACING: Cortez Group; ОШ 

10 COMMONS 
Porous PAVING: Cortez Group; FENCES, GATES, AND HARDWARE: A & M Fenc- 11 CULINARY ARTS 
ing, Corporate Metals; rRANSLUCENT PANEL systems: Metal Systems, пс.; 13 САРЕТЕВА 


RooFine: Seyforth Roofing Co.; noors Ано FRAMES: Piper-Weatherford; 
METAL CANOPY SYSTEMS: Avadek; RIGGING AND CURTAINS: Texas Scenic 
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PROJECT Hayes Primary School, Whitesboro 

cLiENT Whitesboro Independent School District 

ARCHITECT SHW Group, LLP 

CONTRACTOR Pogue Construction 

CONSULTANTS Estes McClure (MEP); Glenn Engineering (civil); 
Grubbs Ramsey, Inc. (landscape architect); SHW Group, LLP 
(structural) 

PHOTOGRAPHER Mark Trew 


With student population growth demanding spatial expan- 
sion but lacking the funds to build a new elementary 
school, Whitesboro ISD converted part of the district’s 
old high school building into a 62,812-sf primary school 
through addition and renovation. Designed by SHW Group, 
Hayes Primary School received awards in the value, design, 
educational appropriateness, and innovation categories in 
the 2005 Exhibit of School Architecture. The gymnasium, 
band hall, cafeteria, and one classroom wing of the old high 
school were reused. By July 2003, additional classroom, 
music, and administrative spaces were added to complete 
the new primary program. The new addition works with the 
existing structures to create a protected play area for the 
students that is easily accessible from all classrooms. A 
kiosk in the shape of a clock tower set inside the entry 
welcomes children and the community into the school and 
provides district information to visitors. Tiling and primary 
paint colors transform the more mature student environment 
of the original buildings into an age-appropriate space 
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for primary students. Built for $4.2 million, the adaptive 


reuse of the existing campus saved the district $2 million 
in overall project expenses. 
ASHLEY ST.CLAIR 


RESOURCES MASONRY UNITS: Acme Brick; ENTRANCES AND STOREFRONTS: 
Kawneer; тие: Daltile; acousticat сене: Armstrong; paints: Pitts- 
burgh Paint 
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Pick, click, design with brick 


T вита т ~ 
running 


Acme Brick introduces Masonry Designer, a powerful new tool for designing 
with brick and block. Now you can render your concepts with lifelike clarity 
using only a few clicks of your mouse. You can create an endless variety -: 
of wall patterns, freely mixing from the Acme Brick collection, Featherlite 

Burnished and Custom concrete masonry units, and dozens of mortar colors. 


Your imaginative artwork can then be printed, or even exported to AutoCAD. 
Click to download 
| | 


Getting Started. 
After you launch 
Masonry Designer, 
please select tbe Help 
option for a quick 
guide to making T sS 
the best use of this e 
versatile program. = = — а LI | IM 

"he tilase of Masonry Designer preceded this exciting uu s design, Bu fad 


exemplifies the almost infinite range of patterns that this easy-to-use program allows. - я i 
hif j “ Please visit us on the internet: www.acmebrick.com 


Fort Worth Convention Center Expansion А 
architect Carter а Burgess, Fort Worth or check the phone directory to contact your 
design architect HOK, Dallas local Acme Brick Company sales office 
general contractor Walker General Contractors, Fort Worth i C pany sa ffi ` 
masonry contractor ROC, Dallas Or please call 1-800-792-1234. 
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Project Mansfield Timberview High School, Mansfield 

client Mansfield Independent School District 

ARCHITECT Huckabee & Associates, Inc. 

contractor Manhattan Construction 

CONSULTANTS Accessology, Inc. (ADA); Armko (roofing); Ackerman 
Barnes (kitchen); BAi (acoustical); Innovative Transportation Solu- 
tions (transportation); Kleinfelder (geotechnical); Romine, Romine 
& Burgess (MEP); Teague, Nall & Perkins (civil) 

PHOTOGRAPHER Paul Chaplo 


Completed in May 2004, Mansfield Timberview High 
School received awards in the value, design, and edu- 
cational appropriateness categories in the 2005 Exhibit 
of School Architecture. Huckabee & Associates designed 
the 420,000-sf campus using cost-effective building solu- 
tions to minimize maintenance expenses for the life of the 
campus structures, including a total masonry system and 
terrazzo floors. The name “Timberview” is inspired by the 
tree line that runs along the north side of the site, and the 
student commons, library, cafeteria, and exterior courtyard 
are placed to take advantage of this view. A circle in plane, 
the two-story student commons is centralized to provide 
a gathering and dining space for students. A continuous 
masonry colonnade around the perimeter of the commons 
area supports a mezzanine above. The library is another 
two-story volume that joins the exterior courtyard and 
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features indirect interior lighting and 11 bays of glazing 
to allow for soft natural light. An outdoor extension of the 
commons, dining area, and library, the courtyard opens to 
the northwest toward the trees and is partially framed by 
columns that support a suspended canopy at the bus-load- 
ing zone. Shade in the courtyard is provided by awnings 
that attach to the main building and by a free-standing 
canopy in the center of the space. The $45 million campus 
also includes a stadium-style gymnasium, an auditorium, 
a football stadium and running track, a field house, and 
baseball and tennis complexes. 

ASHLEY ST.CLAIR 
RESOURCES CONCRETE PAVEMENT AND MATERIALS: Alamo, ЇПС.; ATHLETIC AND 
RECREATIONAL SURFACING: COMPUT; RECREATIONAL FACILITY AND PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT: Plexipave; masonry UNITS: Acme Brick; cast stone: United Cast 
Stone; UNIT MASONRY WALL ASSEMBLIES: Palestine Concrete Tile; masonry 
VENEER ASSEMBLIES: Acme Brick; METAL MATERIALS: Basden Steel; METAL 
DECKING: Vulcraft; WATERPROOFING AND DAMPPROOFING: Sonneborn; ROOF 
AND WALL PANELS: AEP Span; MEMBRANE ROOFING: Татко; METAL DOORS AND 
FRAMES: Pearland Industries; ENTRANCES AND STOREFRONTS: Kawneer; METAL 
winpows: Kawneer; etass: PPG; тие: Armstrong; terrazzo: American 
Terrazzo; ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS: Armstrong; INDOOR ATHLETIC SURFACING: 
Connor’s; ACOUSTICAL TREATMENTS: Wall Tech; SIGNAGE AND GRAPHICS: 
ARK Ramos; MANUFACTURED cAsEWORK: Collegedale; зоуно-сонотонео 
rooms: Wenger 
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PROJECT Spicewood Elementary School, Spicewood 

cLiENT Marble Falls Independent School District 

ARCHITECT Fromberg Associates, Ltd. 

contractor Kencon Constructors & Construction Managers, Ltd. 
CONSULTANTS PE/Kent Consulting (MEP); PE/LOC Engineers (struc- 
tural); LNV Engineers (civil); Millunzi & Assoc. (food service); Karen 
Fromberg (xeriscaping) 

PHOTOGRAPHER Randy Fromberg, АЈА 


Completed in May 2004, Spicewood Elementary received 
awards in the value, design, & process of planning catego- 
ries in the 2005 Exhibit of School Architecture. Modeled 
after another local elementary school campus designed by 
Fromberg Associates, the architects incorporated lessons 
learned and updated the materials palette to reflect the 
school’s rural Hill-Country setting. Limestone, galvanized 
metal siding, exposed steel structure, and deer-proof 
xeriscaping contribute to the site’s Texas vernacular. 
Design solutions take into account life-cycle costs, energy 
efficiency, and environmental impact. Classroom wings 
radiate from a central core, and windows in each classroom 
afford views to the outdoors. The site maintains vehicular 
separation, and the large front porch serves as a staging 
area for loading. To increase security and student safety, 
the 62,122-sf school is centralized under one roof, with 
the only public entrance located near the school office at 
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the front of the building. The $4.8 million project serves as 


a social center for community use during after-hours, with 
the library and story-telling area, cafeteria, and gymnasium 
accessible to the public. 


ASHLEY ST.CLAIR 


RESOURCES MASONRY UNITS: Featherlite; ARCHITECTURAL WooDWoRK: Timber 
Casework Mfg Co.; МЕТА. RooriNe: Ceco Building Systems; Fascia 
AND SOFFIT PANELS: Ceco Building Systems; PRE-ENGINEERED BUILDINGS: 
Ceco Building Systems; sisaL watLcovERINe: Fibreworks® Corpora- 
tion; REINFORCING STEEL: Reinforcing Steel Supply; concrete: Transit 
Mix; srRUcTURAL sTEEL: Rast Iron Works Co., Inc.; sienace: Mission 
City Specialty Co. masonry: Brazos Masonry, Inc.; wiLLwonk: Timber 
Casework Manufacturing Co.; WATERPROOFING AND DAMPPROOFING: Tal-Tex 
Waterproofing; ovERHEAD noors: Alamo Door Systems; acoustic: Capital 
Acoustical Co.; атньетис ЕЦШРМЕНТ: AALCO Manufacturing Co.; МЕТА. 
BUILDING INSULATION: Bay Energy Blanket, Inc. 
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Read the book. See the movie. 


Nub 


With total masonry consti 
ruction, you can 
Create an attractive, safe and long lasting 
environment for your students, 


For more information, contact us 
^ at 800-733-1815. 
WWwW.Swbrick.com m 


Using Total Masonry 


The advantages of total masonry construction could fill volumes. We decided to provide a more manageable form. 
Find out how to use the total masonry construction system on your next school project. Order your free copy of 
Are You Building a School ... or a Liability? and the companion CD, both invaluable resources, today. No builder 


should be without them. Visit our websites or call us. 


ф N 


5 
Texas Masonry Council SouthWestern Brick Institute 
www.texasmasonrycouncil.org totalmasonry.com 


888-374-9922 800-733-1813 
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2005 Golden Trowel Awards 


Texas Masonry Council's competition recognizes design and craftsman 


By Lawrence Connolly, AIA 


THE Texas Masonry Council's Golden Trowel 
Awards is one of the three awards programs for 
Texas architects, the other two being TSA and 
the Texas Association of School Ad ministrators/ 
Texas Association of School Boards. While the 
TMC’s is based exclusively on projects with pre- 
dominately masonry materials, TASA/TASB's 
is based on the school building type and TSA, 
being the most inclusive, accepts entries of all 
kinds of materials and all building types. Each 
of the three awards’ programs was conceived to 
celebrate their respective membership's lauda- 
tory design and to inspire them to improve their 
quality of design. 

According to the ТМС, “the Golden Trowel 
Awards recognize architects who demonstrate 
excellence in design, as only excellent design 
gives skilled masons the challenge to excel in 
their field as well.” In addition to the architect, 
the Golden Trowel Awards also honors the proj- 
ect’s masonry contractor and masonry materi- 
als’ suppliers and by doing so, acknowledging 
the essential need for the three team members 
to carefully coordinate their respective roles in 
each project. 

Among the members of the 2005 jury were 
three Austin architects—Stan Haas, FAIA, of 
TeamHaas; Mike Tibbetts, AIA, of Charles 
Travis Architects; and me. Completing the 
panel were James Traylor of Quality Brickworks 
in Houston and Tim Reily of Reily Masonry in 
Waco. 

There are six categories in the Golden Trowel 
Awards—brick, stone, CMU, publicly funded 
K-12, residential, and hardscape, landscape 
and restoration. The category winner from 
each of the TMC’s four participating chapters 
(Central Texas, Dallas/Fort Worth, Houston, 
and San Antonio) is eligible for a state-level 
Golden Trowel Award. Twenty-four projects were 
nominated in 2005, with one project awarded in 
each category and one receiving an honorable 
mention in each category. While there was not 
a repeat winner among the architectural firms, 
masonry contractor Dee Brown of Dallas domi- 
nated the awards program by receiving three 
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Golden Trowel Awards and one 
honorable mention. 

Architect HOK of Houston 
and masonry contractor Lucia's 
Christus St. Elizabeth Chapel in 
Beaumont won a Golden Trowel 
Award in the stone category for 
its deceptively simple but sophis- 
ticated use of the material. This 
newthree-story outpatient center 
that includes a chapel is joined to 
a five-story medical professional 
building. The appealto the judges 
of the charming worship space 
was its thick stone walls and its 
irregularly sized colored glass 
window reminiscent of Le Cor- 
busier'siconic Ronchamp Chapel. 
The windows, although placed in 
an irregular pattern, are sized to 
correspond to the exact coursing 
of the cut limestone. 

The 500 Throckmorton Tower 
in Fort Worth by Corgan Associ- 
ates of Dallas and C&D Commer- 
cial Masonry was an Honorable 
Mention in the stone category 


AKER-ZVONKOVIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 


and a sentimental favorite of 
the judges because it ironically 
involved a recently impaired landmark that 
had become an embarrassing eyesore in a city 
distinguished by its international architectural 
status. The tower represented an opportunity 
for the old Bank One Building to re-invent itself 
after losing 60 percent of its exterior glazing 
froma tornado in 2000. Lying empty after years 
of neglect and slated for demolition, a developer 
converted, with the help of city and private 
financing, the former downtown office building 
into а 316-unit townhouse tower above an office 
and retail base. The judges praised the make- 
over project’s exquisite use of polychromatic 
polished and matte finish stone and marble in 
the lobby as wellas the five-story exterior base's 
refined detailing of its contrasting shades and 
textures of limestone. 


Christus St. Elizabeth Hospital in Beaumont by HOK 
was honored for its deceptively simple but sophisti- 


cated use of stone. 


The new Management Building at the Univer- 
sity of Texas at Dallas by Omniplan of Dallas and 
masonry contractor Dee Brown won a Golden 
Trowel Award in the CMU category. The archi- 
tects used a cost-saving strategy that allowed the 
building program to be increased by 25 percent. 
The UTD building features a cylindrical atrium 
and a dining area with an unexpected circular 
skylight to illuminate the land-locked space. 
Haas described the project “as an example of 
clean, crisp modernism that has become the 
architectural firm’s signature.” 
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The Hardscape/Landscape Golden Trowel 
Award whose design attracted emotional admi- 
ration was Overland Partners of San Antonio 
and Brazos Masonry’s Texas A&M Bonfire 
Memorial in College Station. The architectural 
firm was selected for the project in a statewide 
competition over 174 other entries. The memo- 
rial honors students that were killed and injured 
in a 1999 bonfire. The 185 foot diameter ring 
and the girth and height of its clean cut stone 
materials ensured the necessary monumental- 
ity in the flat grassy meadow and to effectively 
symbolizethe unbroken Aggie spirit. The judges 
were intrigued with the wide berth polished 
stone arcs that function as seating and seem 
to hover a few inches above the grass between 
the irregularly-spaced portal jambs. Traylor 
credited the architects with capturing visitors' 
reverence toward the senseless tragedy with an 
abstract and formal assemblage of large solid 
stone pieces to create a timeless memorial. 

The most admired project, to some of the 
judges, was the Hardscape/Landscape Honor- 
able Mention, Allen Civic Plaza by Dallas-based 
sculptor Brad Goldberg and landscape architect 
David C. Baldwin of Plano with masonry con- 
tractor Dee Brown. The plaza creates a viable 
park-like amenity in the interstitial space 
between city hall and three other municipal 
buildings. The hardscape also visuallylinks the 
city buildings with its fountain, waterfalls, ser- 
pentine stream, reflecting pool and landscaped 
"Leuders" limestone terraces. Tibbetts lauded 
the organic composition of Goldberg's curvi- 
linear and rugged large scale limestone pieces 
to create a natural environment in dramatic 
contrast to its orthogonal office park context. 

The projects recognized in the 2005 Golden 
Trowel Awards program are below, with the 
names of the architect and masonry contractor 
listed respectively: 

Brick Category 

Winner – Ashton Place in Dallas by Gromatzky 
Dupree and Associates of Dallas with Dee 
Brown 

· Honorable Mention – Christ Evangelical Pres- 
byterian Church in Houston by Gabriel Archi- 
tects of Houston with United Masonry 

Stone Category 

- Winner — Christus St. Elizabeth Chapel in 
Beaumont by HOK of Houston with Lucia 

* Honorable Mention— 500 Throckmorton Tower 
in Fort Worth by Corgan Associates of Dallas 
with C&D Commercial Masonry 
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The 500 Throckmorton 
Tower in Fort Worth by 
Corgan Associates of 
Dallas and C&D Com- 
mercial Masonry was an 
Honorable Mention in 
the stone category. The 
former downtown office 
building was converted 
into a 316-unit town- 
house tower above an 
office and retail base. 
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3 јр Concrete Tile 
теу an | А HEADWATERS COMPANY 


P.O. Box 2508 


Palestine Concrete Tile and Southwest Concrete Products are major Palestine, 75002 
manufacturers of Architectural Concrete Masonry Units throughout Phone: 800.594.7967 
Texas. These units include Split Face, Split Scored, Scored, Ribbed Fax: 903.729.2219 
Fluted, ‘Acousta-Wal’ Sound Absorbing Units, Burnished (Ground Face), 
Versa-Lok Segmental Retaining Wall, and Novabrik mortarless brick siding. 
Units are available in a variety of custom colors and with an integral water- 
repellent. We also produce a wide range of light weight and heavy weight 
concrete block, including utility brick and foundation block. 

Numerous masonry accessories such as wire reinforcing, cements, 
mortars, flashing, expansion joint material, caulks, coatings, cleaners, etc. 
are also stocked, making us a one stop shop for your next project. Palestine 
Concrete Tile and Southwest Concrete Products are committed to sustain- 
able business practices and products, and participate in the US Green 
Building Council’s Leeds program. 

As a subsidiary of NYSE-traded Headwaters Incorporated, Palestine 
Concrete Tile and Southwest Concrete Products share a corporate 
commitment to improving processes that generate or consume energy 
and improving materials that comprise our built environment. 
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1109 Upland Drive, Suite C, 
ONC RETE Houston, TX 77043 
p PRODUCTS Phone: 713.365.9077 
Fax: 713.365.9004 
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А HEADWATERS COMPANY 


Be sure to check out our new website at www.palestineconcrete.com 


HEADWATERS Beauty and Durability in Building Products 
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CHARLES DAVIS SMITH, AIA 


The new Management 
Building at the Univer- 
sity of Texas at Dallas 
by Omniplan of Dallas 
and masonry contrac- 
tor Dee Brown won a 
Golden Trowel Award in 
the CMU category. The 
UTD building features a 
cylindrical atrium and 
a dining area with an 
unexpected circular 
skylight to illuminate 
the land-locked space. 


Are You = 
Building a SCHOOL 


„ова LIABILITY? | 


S MASONRY COUNCIL 


wwW.texasmasonrycouncil.org 
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THE LARGEST MASONRY 
SUPPLIER IN 
SOUTH TEXAS 


CUSTOMIZE YOUR PROJECT 
with Quality Concrete 
Masonry Products from 


Valley 
BLOCK 


P.O. Box Z, Pharr Texas 78577 
1-800-242-6470 е (956) 787-3223 
www.valleyblockandbrick.com 
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CMU Category 

: Winner — Management Building at the Uni- 
versity of Texas at Dallas by Omniplan of Dallas 
with Dee Brown 

- Honorable Mention — Trinity Center in Dallas 
by Reh Burwell Partners of Austin with Looking 
Good Masonry 

Publicly-Funded K-12 Category 

“ Winner — J.W. Long Elementary School in 
Conroe by Claycomb Associates of Dallas with 
C & D Masonry 

* Honorable Mention — Clear Creek Intermedi- 
ate *9 by PBK Architects of San Antonio with 
Winco Masonry 

Residential Category 

“ Winner — Turtle Creek Residence in Dallas 
by Erith Terry/Larry E. Border of Dallas with 
Dee Brown 

* Honorable Mention — The Sanford Lofts in 
Houston by Stanford Development Corporation 
with Veazey Enterprises 

Hardscape, Landscape and Restoration Cat- 
egory 

*Winner- Texas A&M Bonfire Memorial in Col- 
lege Station by Overland Partners of San Antonio 
with Brazos Masonry 

- Honorable Mention — Allen Civic Plaza by 
Brad Goldberg and David C. Baldwin with Dee 


Brown 


Lawrence Connolly, AIA, is president of Connolly Architects in 
Austin and a contributing editor of Texas Architect. 
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(left) The Hardscape/Landscape Golden Trowel Award was given to Overland Part- 
ners of San Antonio and Brazos Masonry’s Texas A&M Bonfire Memorial in College 
Station. (above) The Allen Civic Plaza by Dallas-based sculptor Brad Goldberg and 
landscape architect David C. Baldwin of Plano with masonry contractor Dee Brown 
received the Hardscape/Landscape Honorable Mention. 


| | Manufacturers of Woodmoulded Colonial Face Brick Since 1891 
St. Joe® Brick Works, Inc. 
P. 


Ci MOX 400 Visit our website at: www.stjoebrickworks.com 
SLIDELL, LOUISIANA 70459 


Email: stjoebrk @bellsouth.net 
Call Us at: 985-863-6161 


The preferred brick of distinguished Architects, Designers, and 
Builders for commercial & residential applications, antique 
restoration & modern designs. Color ranges can be blended for 
customized orders. 


Five generations of the Schneider family thank you for your 
loyalty & patronage. 


Advanced Cast Stone, Inc. · 
€ | 115 Lee Street 
== Fort Worth, ТХ. 76140 - 


CAST’ STONE, INC. www.advancedcaststone.com 


For more information call: Tim Michael 
Vice President of Operations 


|| Metro 817-572-0018 ext.110 
|| www.tim@advancedcaststone.com 


Mobile 817-999-1587 
Fax 817-293-6378 | | 
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WHILE concrete is more commonly used 
to construct low-rise buildings, continued 
improvement in concrete strength over the last 
decade has been a major factor in the develop- 
ment oftaller buildings inthe United States and 
throughout the world. New structural systems 
— including high-strength concrete — created 
either from concrete alone or with a composite 
system that includes both concrete and struc- 
tural steel are partly responsible. These systems 
enable skyscrapers to resistthe enormous wind 
and earthquake loads imposed along their 
height and allow these structures to support 
the vertical loads created by gravity, the weight 
of the building, and its occupants. 

A major advantage of concrete construction 
for high-rise buildings is the material's inher- 
ent properties of heaviness and mass, which 
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Buildings Count on Concrete 


Continued improvement in concrete strength helps the development of high-rise 
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create lateral stiffness, or resistance to hori- 
zontal movement. Occupants of concrete towers 
are less able to perceive building motion than 
occupants of comparable tall buildings with 
non-concrete structural systems. As a result, 
concrete has become the material of choice 
for many tall, slim towers, including many 
squeezed into narrow building lots in New York 
City in recent years. Engineers deemed concrete 
to be the only viable structural option for the 
structures — including City Spire on West 56th 
Street, with its slenderness ratio of 10 to 1 — to 
withstand anticipated wind loading. 

The first reinforced concrete high-rise was 
the 16-story Ingalls Building, completed in 
Cincinnati in 1903. Even 5o years later, concrete 
buildings rarely exceeded 20 stories. Concrete 
high-rise buildings were not economical to 


buildings in the U.S. and throughout the world 


At 1,378 feet tall, the twin Petronas Towers in Kuala 
Lumpur, Malaysia, designed by Cesar Pelli, dramati- 
cally demonstrates the strength of composite struc- 
tural systems. 


lease because the massive columns needed for 
their support left too little rentable floor space. 
Greater building height became possible as 
concrete strength increased. Inthe 1950s, 5,000 
psi (34 MPa) was considered high strength; by 
1990, two high-rise buildings were constructed 
in Seattle using concrete with strengths of up 
to 19,000 psi (131 MPa). Ultra-high-strength 
concrete is now manufactured with strengths 
in excess of 21,750 psi (150 MPa). 
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The only 
paper product 


you should 
build with. 


The advantages of total masonry 
construction could fill volumes. 
We decided to provide a more 
manageable form. Order your free 
copy of Are You Building a School 
or a Liability? and the 
companion CD, both 

invaluable resources. 

No builder should be 

without them. Visit our websites 


or call us. 


TMC 


texasmasonrycouncil.org 
888-374-9922 


Southwestern Brick Institute 
totalmasonry.com 
800-733-1813 
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From a view of top to bottom, the Jin Mao Tower in Shanghai features the largest and highest observation deck in 


China. The building rises 1,371 feet tall and was designed to withstand an earthquake of 6 on the Richter scale 


and the strongest level of typhoon. 


While the United States witnessed the con- 
struction of millions of square feet of office 
space in high-rise buildings during the 1980s, 
high-rise construction fell off sharply in the 
1990s. In 1985, 3.1 million tons of cement were 
used in U.S. high-rise construction, while in 
1995 only 421,000 tons were required. 


Asia Has Highest Concrete Buildings 

Until recently, the world’s tallest buildings were 
in the United States, but in 1993, the tall build- 
ing construction boom shifted to Asia with the 


erection of the 1207 ft (368 m) Central Plaza 
office tower in Hong Kong. 

Two major high-rises in Asia are the 1,371 
ft (418 m) Jin Mao Tower in Shanghai, China, 
and the 1,378 ft (420 m) twin Petronas Towers 
in Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. These monumen- 
tal towers use composite structural systems, 
combining vertical components such as cores, 
columns, and shear walls of concrete that have 
strengths of up to 11,600 psi (80 MPa) with 
structural steel horizontal members to resist 
lateral and vertical forces. 


Using a dry process and industrial 
diamonds, we polish standard old 
or new concrete to a sheen and 
finish that resembles granite and 
has advantages over other flooring 
choices. Diamond Polished" floors 
are economical, long lasting, low 
maintenance, need no cleaners, 


wax, paint or coatings and resist 


stains, spills, and abuse. 
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Call (800) 881-6297 for the distributor 


or visit www.magnawall.com 
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four textures 
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no sealing required 
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life of building 
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The two tallest concrete buildings in the 
United States were completed in Chicago in 
1989. Both the 969 ft (295 m), 311 South Wacker 
Building and the 920 ft (276 m), Two Prudential 
Plaza Buildings took advantage of 12,000 psi (83 
MPa) high-strength concrete in the fabrication 
of cast-in-place, steel-reinforced columns and 
walls at the buildings’ lower levels to support 
the total dead and live loads of the structures. 
The middle and upper levels of the buildings, 
where total accumulated forces are lower, were 
constructed with concrete in strengths rang- 
ing from 4000 psi (27.6 MPa) to 10,000 psi (69 
MPa). 


Resisting Earthquakes 

The ability of any structure to withstand an 
earthquake — whether it is a concrete high-rise, 
asteel bridge, or wood-frame house — hinges on 
whether the structure was properly designed, 
detailed, and constructed to resist the lateral or 
side-to-side loading created by the shaking of 
the earth. The design community's understand- 
ing of how to best deal with this shaking gener- 
ally improves significantly in the aftermath of 
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each major earthquake because engineers have 
the opportunity to observe and learn from the 
way existingstructures perform. This hard-won 
knowledge often leads to revisions in design 
and construction procedures that are incorpo- 
rated into building codes, which govern future 
construction. 

Contrary to popular belief, a structure's 
likelihood of survivingan earthquake depends 
more on how well the structure is engineered 
than on whattype of materialis used to build it. 
During a severe earthquake that struck Kobe, 
Japan, on January 17, 1995, concrete buildings 
and steel buildings in the downtown area ofthe 
city shared comparable fates: just 4.9 percent 
of concrete buildings and 5.3 percent of steel 
buildings collapsed. The majority of the more 
than 5,000 deaths and 34,000 injuries caused 
by the earthquake occurred as a result of the 
widespread collapse of traditional one- and 
two-story, wood post-and-beam houses. These 
structures — with weak walls of bamboo or thin 
wood and heavy ceramic tile roofs — relied on 
structural connections created with interlock- 
ing pieces of wood, rather than with nails or 
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other positive connectors. The earthquake- 
induced shaking caused these connections to 
fail, and the buildings collapsed, killing and 


injuring occupants. 


Two-Pronged Approach 

To successfully withstand earthquake-induced 
forces, structures such as bridges, elevated 
roadways, and high- and low-rise buildings 
constructed in areas of seismic activity must be 
engineered with a two-pronged approach. One 
structural system is needed to resist gravity or 
downward forces, to hold the structure up under 
normal circumstances, and another is required 
to resist lateral or sideways forces generated 
during an earthquake. Sometimes a single 
structural system can satisfy both criteria: high- 
rise buildings can be supported by a concrete 
frame system detailed to resist both gravity and 
seismic loads. In other cases, designers use the 
frame to support only the gravity load, and add 
shearwalls — walls designed to resist sideways 
or in-place forces and provide lateral rigidity 
— to resist earthquake-induced motion. The 
choice of structural systems available for the 


Gate Concrete Products Co. 
3201 Veterans Drive 
Pearland, TX 77584 


Speed of construction and cost is 
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build with Gate-Core: 
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Hood, Ferris, Houston, Industrial, Irving, 
Killeen, Lackland, LaGrulla, Lake Worth, 

Mansfield, McAllen, Pasadena, Rusk, Sabine 

Pass, San Marcos, S. Houston, 5. San 
Antonio, Spring, Waller 


www.gateprecast.com 
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Laredo CC, St. Edwards, Sam Houston, 
Texas A & M, Texas Tech & UT 
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construction of high-rise buildings in regions 
of high seismicity is much more limited than 
that available in non-seismic regions. To protect 
the life and safety of occupants, U.S. building 
codes governing seismic design reflect a strong 
column, weak beam philosophy. Because the 
vertical columns are more critical to the stabil- 
ity of a structure than are the horizontal beams, 
engineers are required to design the columns 
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to be 120 percent as strong as the beams. As a 
result, in the event of strong earthquake shak- 
ing motion, the beams are damaged instead of 
the columns, so that the building will remain 
standing. 

One structural attribute that engineers have 
come to understand during the past 30 years 
as being critical to effective seismic design is 
ductility: the ability of a structural member, or 


Texas Building Products, Inc. 


Manufacturer of quality CMU's 
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а connection between structural members, to 
bend in response to earthquake-induced forces 
while simultaneously continuing to support the 
loads it was designed to carry. 


Ductility a Key 

The ductility of concrete columns can be 
increased by including horizontal or transverse 
steel reinforcing as well as vertical steel. Lack 
of ductility in columns, beams, and connec- 
tions has been blamed for the most serious 
damage to major buildings and transportation 
structures that occurred during recent major 
earthquakes. Non-ductile concrete and steel 
columns supporting the Hanshin expressway 
near Kobe — designed before 1971 when Japa- 
nese Building Standard Law was modified to 
require ductility in structural elements and 
connections — contributed to a spectacular 
failure of the elevated roadway. In response to 
failures of non-ductile columns on bridges and 
roadways during the Northridge earthquake, 
which shook the Los Angeles area on Jan. 17, 
1994, and the Loma Prieta earthquake, which 
struck near San Francisco on Oct. 17, 1989, the 
California Department of Transportation has 
undertaken a retrofit program of non-ductile 
columns. Contractors are jacketing these col- 
umns with thin sheets of steel or carbon fiber 
materials to confine the concrete and increase 
column ductility. 

Detailing of connections with seismic forces 
in mind has also emerged as an important 
design consideration in recent years. After 
the two recent California quakes, for example, 
bridge engineers changed the requirements 
for the connection between adjacent concrete 
box girders that support bridges, increasing 
the seat width, or the area of overlap between 
the two sections, from about 6 in. to more than 
20 in. (15 cm to 38 cm). Engineers have also 
begun to require much more substantial ties 
between separate structural members, such as 
box girders or beams. Structural members are 
now being linked by restrainers made of high- 
strength steel rods with steel plates at either 
end that are embedded in the concrete to keep 
the structural members from separating during 
an earthquake. 


This article was originally published on the Portland Cement 
Association’s Web site. For more information, visit www.pca.org. 
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“SNAP” continued from page 10 


ture, Mathon doesn't hesitate. “Most certainly. 
There is simply no way that any one or two or 
even five of the people on our team could have 
accomplished what we did. Architecture is a 
collaboration of relationships on some very 
fundamental level.” 

Indeed, the primary lessons on the project 
often involved principles of collaboration—as 
team members partnered with each other, 
with construction experts, and, ultimately, 
with the environment to help realize the 100- 
percent renewable energy prototype house. 
“Architecture is organic,” says Paul Havens, an 
architectural engineering master’s candidate, 
“ifyou think about the relationship between the 
built environment and its energy, its interaction 
with the rest of the world. It’s much like a living 
thing with lungs and clothing and senses.” The 
balance between the ecology and economy of 
construction practices became apparent to 
many, as their design/build practices mirrored 
the team’s sustainable design principles. “As 
future architects, мете coming into an indus- 
try that is wasteful and inefficient, but also 
has amazing potential to improve lives,” says 
Schreiber. “[The SNAP project] did a great job 
of proving that a house can be both super-effi- 
cient and a wonderful place to live, and that the 
newest technologies can be combined with the 
most time-tested strategies of passive design to 
produce a house that really works.” 

Inaunique contract negotiation with the Uni- 
versity of Texas, the Blackland CDC received a 
full donation of the SNAP House. The agreement 
follows a 20-year truce between the two organi- 
zations, after the Blackland community found 
itself having to fend off annexation of properties 
by the university in the mid 1980s. With the aid 
ofasignificant Community Development Block 
Grant from the City of Austin, the Blackland 
CDC enabled the community to purchase their 
ownvacant homes and empty lots to create rental 
housing, which they now lease at affordable rates 
to individuals and families, many of whom were 
previously homeless. 

Bo McCarver, Blackland’s director, says ће 
was excited when he learned that the SNAP 
House might be available for use as permanent 
housing. At that time, he adds, Blackland offi- 
cials were considering the retro-fit of solar- 
voltaic systems into some of its properties and 
"perhaps converting an old artesian well into 
a heat pump." The UT project appealed to their 
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sense of self-sufficiency, McCarver notes, as well 
as their need to address concerns about energy 
bills within the community. "Our Blackland 
CDC provides 35 houses to very low-income 
families," says McCarver. "Their utility bills 
are rising rapidly and are expected to at least 
double this winter. The energy-efficiency ofthe 
solar home was its main selling point, and that it 
could service a grid of electricity to two adjacent 
houses." He also recognizes the project's poten- 
tial as a catalyst for change as “the presence of 
the solar home makes a very vivid statement 
and expresses our commitment to housing that 
is socially responsible and friendly toward our 
inner-city environment." 

Having secured funds to provide the house 
with its permanent foundation on a small vacant 
lot, Blackland plans to initially rentthe property 
on a rotating basis to a "student in residence" 
who will maintain the house for its first year and 
monitor its high-tech systems. (That individual 
also may assist Blackland with integrating solar 
powertechnology on additional properties.) The 
house provides a rare opportunityto measure and 
evaluate a building's performance in collabora- 
tion with its environment, accordingto Dr. Atila 
Novoselac, an assistant professor in UT's College 
of Engineering. He will be installing a set of 
devices to measure energy, air, and pollutant flow 
parameters in the home during the summer of 
2006. Ultimately, Blackland officials will select 
a full-time resident for the dwelling. 


While modest in size, the SNAP House is 
fairly modern by East Austin standards, and 
loaded with state-of-the-art systems, including 
a roof covered with photovoltaic panels and an 
eight-foot-high "screen wall" of evacuated glass 
tubes that comprise part of the hot-water heat- 
ing system. The students see these deliberate 
expressions of the energy systems as "conver- 
sation pieces" that promote awareness, and, 
hopefully, sensitivity to our dependency on the 
earth's resources. 

McCarver has personally introduced the 
design and installation of the SNAP House to 
his neighbors, who he describes as very curi- 
ous: "We talk with them and let them know 
what is going on and what the structure will do." 
In this current era of conflict over dwindling 
resources and climate change, the arguments in 
favor of renewable energy are quite persuasive, 
especially in low-income neighborhoods that 
are often hardest hit by energy price fluctua- 
tions. The photovoltaic system will be powerful 
enough to also supply the energy needs of two 
adjacent houses, and will be hooked into the City 
of Austin's electrical grid, feeding energy back 
into the grid during peak production. 

SAMANTHA RANDALL 
Samantha Randall is an assistant professor at the University of 
Texas at Austin's School of Architecture. With colleagues Michael 
Garrison and Elizabeth Alford, Randall served as faculty advisor 
to the UT SolarD team. 


The SNAP House will be reassembled in Austin’s Blackland neighborhood for use as affordable housing. 
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Army Corps of Engineers Blue Roof Program Seeks Contractors 
The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers is looking for subcontractors and small 
businesses to compete for new contracts to provide temporary roofing CONSULTANTS 


installations. The Corps requests that all contractors interested in perform- 
ing work related to Hurricane Rita register and provide information about 
their company or firm at swf.usace.army.mil/pubdata/hurricane/ritaregister. 
asp. The Corps is continuing to provide assistance to homeowners affected 
by Hurricane Rita who are in need of temporary roofing. Operation Blue 
Roof program is managed by the Corps as part of its mission, assigned 
by the Federal Emergency Management Agency. They have established 
numerous Right-of-Entry Collection Centers, which gives them and its 
contractors permission to enter property to install temporary roof cover- 
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ing. Homeowners will receive assistance at the centers in completing the 
right-of-entry form and if the residents qualify, Corps contractors will install 
the temporary covering at no cost. For locations of collection centers, call 
888-ROOF-BLU. 


THC to Assess Hurricane Damage Contact: 
Teams of experts with the Texas Historical Commission are traveling hur- А 
ricane-ravaged areas of Texas, Louisiana, and Mississippi to assess damage David Marsh (00 214-688-7444 
to historic structures in the wake of hurricanes Katrina and Rita. As areas = 
become accessible, THC experts will visit stricken areas in Louisiana, Visit us at www.pmkconsultants.com 
particularly New Orleans. “It is imperative we ensure that people don’t 
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simply start tearing down structures in their efforts to clean up and return 
to normal,” said THC Executive Director Larry Oaks. “Historic structures 
that can be saved must be identified and professional determinations 
made as to how best to restore them.” The use of federal funds to assist 
communities after a disaster is subject to federal regulations review when 


the clean-up and repair work impacts historic properties. In these situa- 
tions, the Division of Emergency Management and the FEMA consult with 
THC to ensure historic resources are protected. For more information, visit 
www. thc. state. tx. us. 


AN AWESOME REASON 


FOR STAYING AFTER SCHOOL 
Post-Katrina Steel Industry Developments 

Hurricane Katrina’s direct impact on the steel industry has not been 
significant. Many mills are geared to make an extra effort to supply the 
impacted region. With the industry’s capacity utilization in the mid-80 
percent range, any surge in demand for supplies from the rebuilding 
efforts can be met. Although initially some transportation issues related 
to flooding of roads occurred, steelmaking facilities in the region suffered 
minor damages. A potential shortage of liquid hydrogen, needed for the 
annealing process involved in the production of cold-rolled and coated 
steels, has in large part been addressed. Concerns arose after the nation’s 
major hydrogen supplier’s New Orleans facility sustained damages from the 
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hurricane. Alternative supplies were quickly located, resulting in minimal 
disruption. Routine logistics to customers across the southern U.S. were 
disrupted for a period of time, but now have been resolved. Disruptions 
to the Port of New Orleans may have temporarily slowed imports of steel, THEATRE PLANNERS 
but overall Katrina’s impact has been addressed and repairs to the port LIGHTING DESIGNERS (r^ 
are underway. Schuler Shook 


— Compiled from metalmag magazine Chicago 312 944 8230 Minneapolis 612 339 5958 Dallas 214 747 8300 
schulershook.com 
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TRENDS OF THE TRADE = Kenneth Busby, FRICS 
kbusby@busbyqs.com 


Mutual Licensure Recognition Agreement Reached 

Representatives of NCARB, the AIA, the Committee of Canadian Archi- 
tectural Council (CCAC), and the Mexican Committee for the Practice + 
of International Architecture met in November in Oaxaca, Mexico, to 
finalize details on a mutual licensure recognition agreement 11 years in 


construction cost management 


281.496.5615 
the making. If ratified by the membership of all four organizations, the 281.497.8943 
agreement, which would allow architects in the three countries to practice 281.450.0395 
architecture throughout North America, will go into effect in late 2006. The www. busbyqs.com 


MARKETPLACE 


В 2470 Gray Falls *250, Houston, Texas 77077 


agreement calls for practitioners to meet a series of educational require- 
ments and demonstrate at least 10 years of licensure in their own country. 
With their credentials approved by an agency not yet named, architects 
can apply for a license to work on a project without a local architect of 
record. Implementation details for the agreement are to be worked out 
after ratification. Ellen Delage, the AIA's director of international relations, 
says that “the overall benefits include greater mobility for the architect 
and options for the client.” This new agreement does not affect the 1994 
agreement already in place between NCARB and CCAC, which does not 
require the 10-year waiting period for work across borders because of the 
“similarities in the educational requirements and curricula,” explains 
Delage. One reason it took so long to reach a North American agreement 
was because of the “difference in curriculum,” she notes. In response, 
“we tried to develop a basis of practice-based equivalency.” For more 
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Sound Isolation 
information, visit www.ncarb.org. Mechanical Noise & Vibration д 1 
Environmental Noise 
National Trust Seeks Nominations for Endangered Historic Places 
e The National Trust for Historic Preservation is accepting nominations for 
its 2006 America’s 11 Most Endangered Historic Places list until Jan. 18. 
== Scheduled to be announced in early June, the list identifies historic sites 
о at risk from neglect, deterioration, lack of maintenance, insufficient funds, 
=< inappropriate development, or insensitive public policy. The organization í х 3400 Carlisle Street 
c uses three primary criteria to determine finalists: significance, urgency, Suite 200 
a. and potential solutions. Nominations from any source will be accepted, Dallas, Texas 75204 
к but the National Trust strongly recommends a preservation professional ог > 214.871.7010 
~ community advocate participate in the preparation of an entry. For more ЖООЛАП com 
© information, visit www.nationaltrust.org. ЗА 
L.A. FUESS PARTNERS Mark Peterman PE, Principal 
az NCMA Design Awards Call for Entries Structural Engineers mpeterman@LAFP.com 
=з The National Concrete Masonry Association is accepting entry forms for 
= their 2006 Design Awards of Excellence. All entries must be postmarked 
by June 15. Winners are awarded a monetary prize and honored during an 
• awards ceremony а the 2007 NCMA Annual Convention and Manufactured 
Concrete Products Exposition to be held in Orlando, Fla. on Feb. 22-24, 
= 2007. Any architect, designer, engineer, or landscape architect can submit 
о entries, regardless of project size, budget, style, or type. Projects must 
cr have been designed by a licensed design professional or engineer at the 
= time of completion. Designers may submit projects built anywhere in North 
a. America and completed within the last five years. For more information, 
= call (703) 713-1900 or visit www.ncma.org. | 
2 Light Studio 
m digital renderings & video 
979.219.1840 
= www.lightstudio.biz 
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d E PHOTO/GRAPHIC CONCEPTS = 


Laboratory Design / Photographic System Consultants 


Distrisutors Or TEK/LAB ®Рнотосядрніс LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


JOE CORNELIUS, spre. 


Director associate АЛ.А. 


PH 281-448-7218 
Fax 281-448-3031 - о 800-747-3061 
7102 Deep Forest Drive - Houston, Texas 77088-6623 


email - joe @teklab.net wee- www.teklab.net 


Consulting and Design Services in Acoustics, 
Sound, Noise Control, Multi Media, Video, 
Broadcast and Theatrical Systems 


Dallas • San Antonio 


4801 Spring Valley Rd, Ste 113-B 


Dallas Texas 75244 
BILL HADDON 972.934.3700 (voice) 
Principal 972.934.3720 (fax) 


bhaddon@wjhw.com (email) 
www.wjhw.com (internet) 


WRIGHTSON, JOHNSON, HADDON & WILLIAMS, INC. 


• Asbestos Remediation 
В < • Construction Testing & Observation 
+ Environmental Consulting 
Raba • Facilities Engineering 


. * Geotechnical Engineering 
Kistner * Indoor Air Quality 


* Pavement Consulting 


A Texas Company with Three Decades of Experience 


www.rkci.com 866•722•2547 


Austin, TX Е! Paso, ТХ McAllen, TX 
Brownsville, TX Houston, TX Pflugerville, TX 
San Antonio, TX 


CONTINUING EDUCATION 


for interior designers & architects 


DESIGN ARTS SEMINARS INC 


For all your continuing education needs, 
call 1 800 264 9605 or visit us online at www.DesignArts.Net 


RIEG 


RAYMOND L. GOODSON JR., INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


David M. Goodson, P.E. 
President 
5445 La Sierra Suite 300, LB17 Dallas, Texas 75231-4138 


214 / 739-8100 Fax 214 / 739-6354 
dgoodson @riginc.com 


MCT Sheet Metal, Inc. 


Sheet Metal Roofs 
Established 1977 
• Retro-Fit 
• Standing Seam Roofs 
• Chemical Storage Buildings 
Katy Texas 
281-391-0285 


Beaumont, Texas 
409-794-3613 


E-mail: sales@mctsheetmetal.com e Internet: www.mctsheetmetal.com • Pat Coussens • Todd Coussens 


STRUCTURAL SENSITIVITY TO 
ARCHITECTURAL EXPRESSION 


Phone: (512) 343-0766 

Fax: (512) 343-9103 
11615 Angus Rd., Suite 104 
Austin, Texas 78759 


WAY CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS, INC. 
Structural & Civil 
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YORK METAL FABRICATORS, INC. 
CUSTOM FABRICATED ORNAMENTAL HANDRAILS 
~~~ Since 1963 
ASK US ABOUT 
BUILDING WHAT WE SELL 
AND THE DIFFERENCE IT 


MAKES FOR YOU 


OKLAHOMA City - 800-255-4703 - wwW.YORKMETAL.COM 
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One Hundred Years of Studio 


A century of architectural education began in College Station 


In the span of time from the 1940s to 2005, as trends 
in architecture have waxed and waned, other things 
haven’t changed all that much. 


TEXAS ARCHITECT 


THIS June marks the centennial of the first 
graduating class from any school in Texas that 
taught architecture as a degree program. The 
degrees in architectural engineering were 
awarded to three young men at the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, now known 
as Texas A&M University. James S. Dean, Max 
F. Mayer, and J. Rodney Tabor were among a 
handful of students enrolled in the first formal 
program of architectural education in the state 
of Texas. That program was inaugurated in 1905 
by Dr. Frederick E. Giesecke. 

Ernest Langford, FAIA, researched TAMU’s 
first 50 years of architectural education and 
published a 47-раве report in 1957. Subtitled 
“A Brief History of the Division of Architecture 
from September 1, 1905 to August 31, 1956,” 
Langford’s chronicle followed the evolution 
of the pedagogy from its initial stirrings. His 
findings revealed that “little real instruction 


was offered in architectural design” until after 
1914 when 5. J. Fountain began instruction pat- 
terned on his studies at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
in Paris. Langford’s history can be downloaded 
at http://archone.tamu.edu/college/centennial/. 

Recently, John O. Greer, FAIA, was appointed 
college archivist and tasked with writing a new 
narrative that brings the story up to date. He 
plans to encompass A&M’s entire 100 years of 
architectural education in a report scheduled 
for completion in March. Greer also foresees the 
eventual publication of several booklets, each 
dedicated to specific topics within the centen- 
nial theme, such as a timeline that tracks the 
development of the architectural curriculum, a 
list of all the university's architectural gradu- 
ates, and a collection of remembrances from 
students and faculty. 


Stephen Sharpe is editor of Texas Architect. 
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COURTESY OF TAMU COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 


SEIDEL + ASSOCIATES, INC., TEXAS FRANCOIS LEVY, TEXAS PHOTO BY PAUL BARDAGIY OLSON LEWIS DIOL] & DOKTOR ARCHITECTS, MASSACHUSETTS 


TWH ARCHITECTS, INC., TENNESSEE PHOTO BY STEPHEN GREENFIELD 
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When so many talented designers choose the same architectural design software to drive business forward, it's more than 
a trend. It's a sign you may be missing out on an exceptional resource. VectorWorks Architect offers architectural design 

firms powerful BIM features, unparalleled performance and uncommon value. Your competitors are taking advantage of 

top speed, as well as superior production and presentation capabilities—plus, seamless integration of 2D, 3D and building 
data. Shouldn't you? 


BIM software for the smart-sized firm 
Call 1-877-202-9101 or visit www.vectorworks.net/texas to find out more. VECt4I WORKS. 
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